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LITHRATURD. 


BIRDS. 


Birds are singing round my window, 
Tunes the sweetest ever heard ; 
And I hang my cage there daily, 
Bat I never catch a bird! 





So with thoughts my brain is peopled, 
And they sing there all day long ; 
But they will not fold their pinions 
tn the little cage of song! 
Putnam’s Magazine. 





SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 


The hot midsummer, the bright midsummer 
Reigns in its glory now : 

The earth is scorched with a golden fire, 

There are berries, dead-ripe, on every briar, 
And fruits on every bough ! 


But the autamn days, so sober and calm, 
Steeped in a dreamy haze : ; 
When the uplands all with harvests shine, 
And we drink the wind like a fine cool wine— 
Ab, those are the best of days! a 
id. 


——— 


NINETTE POMPON. 
CHAPTER III. 


Fortunately for Ninette, this sudden and ‘severe blow, falling upon 
nerves already weakened and exhausted with prolonged suffering, brought 
about a sharp attack of delirious fever, in which she lingered in a very 
dangerous condition for months ; but which, for the time, suspended all 
thoughts and emotion, save that of a wandering brain and burging pulse, 
and from which she woke to coneciousness with only a numbed sense of 
past calamity.. When she was able to sit up in her room a little, the 
spring was already in the meadows outside. The grapes were still green 
upon the vines ; but the breeze that came through her casement was warm 
and fragrant. She was too listless and indifferent to all things to observe 
that there were fresh flowers every morning in her little vase, or to in- 
quire whence they came; yet if she had once remarked them, she must 
have seen that they were far too exotic and curious to have ever bloomed 
in her own little garden. ; 

One day Colonel Montmar sent up his card. and requested permission 
to see her, to which she languidly accorded. He approached her with a 
deference very different from that old, off-hand familiarity which had 
once so much displeased her. He sat down at a little distance from her, 
and regarded her somewhat sadly, through his blue spectacles, for many 
minutes, without speaking. At length he said, with some hesitation, 
“ that he was shortly going to Paris, and wished to know if he could be 
of any use to her there.” He spoke with a rather awkward hesitation, 
but kept the blue spectacles fixed steadily at her. 

She thanked him, without a emile, and without lifting her eyes, and 
said— 

. “No use at all.” 

After a pause, he observed that he had lingered in the village, not only 
because he could not with any cheerfulness leave the place while he knew 
that Madlle. Pompon’s illness was dangerous and doubtful, but also in 
the hope that, having been for years the intimate companion and camp 
comrade of one who was very dear to both of them, when the time came 
that she could bear to hear and speak of that person without pain, it 
would be some relief to her to feel near her some one whose connexion 
with the past, and whose deep affection for the dead, might entitle him to 
sympathise in an aflliction, which, to a great extent, he could not but 
share with her. She looked surprised, indeed, at this speech, so unlike 
all that she had hitherto known of Colonel Montmar, and, fer the first 
time, she remarked his terribly altered appearance--the blue spectacles, 
the arm in the sling, and the recent scars upon his face. She thanked 
him now somewhat less languidly and indifferently, yet hardly without a 
shudder. She said— 

“ That Hubert,” and she faltered as she pronounced the name—“ that 
Hubert had, indeed, often written to her about M. Montmar, with great 
affection. That she felt touched by the delicacy of feeling which he 
showed ; that at present the past was too recent to speak of ; but that she 
could not, indeed, refuse the sympathy of one who bad been the friend of 
—of her husband,” she said, “for she always thought of bim as her 
husband.” 

Colonel Montmar did not return to Paris so soon as he bad expressed 
his intention of doing ; and Ninette did not refuse to admit him when he 
called upon her. By degrees she grew to find a melancholy pleasure in 
hearing from his lips all the little anecdotes, which he was never wearied 
of telling her, about her lost lover—their conversations by silent watch- 
fires in the desert ; their deeds together in the field ; their weary marches 
through the burning sand. He spoke with hearty enthusiasm and affec- 
tionate warmth of the bravery and bardihood of the young man, and dwelt 
with pride upen his rapid promotion. She made him describe to her the 
engagement in which they last fought together, and repeat the dying 
words of Hubert Dessert, and the last sad message with which, drawing 
it from a bleeding breast, he confided to Montmar the little turquoise ring, 
that pledge of their early love, and now the token of death. 

“Tell her,” he said, “that I had thought to live to look once more 
into those dear eyes of hers; but bid her not to sadden them with tears. 
Tell her that I thought to bear proudly back te her no ignoble result of 
years of danger and toil, ever fortified by the hope, and gladdened by the 
memory, of our love ; but God willed otherwise, yousee. When she sees 
this ring, which has been the talisman of all my dreams, she will know 
the worst. Tell her she is free, but, alas! alone. The heart that would 
have soothed her, the arm that would have guarded her through all life’s 
perils, will soon be dust. But tell her, Montmar, that I died with her 
name upon my lips, and her image in my heart.” 

These conversations, mournful as they were, were the events of her sad 
and solitary life in that old house. And though it was not often that she 
saw Montmar (for, perhaps from delicacy, perhaps business or other 
causes, he came but rarely), his visits certainly soothed her, although he 
always left her sadder and more lonely than before. 

“ You are, indeed, changed, sir,” she said to him one day. 

He thought she alluded to his altered appearance, and a slightly redder 
tinge deepened in his sallow cheek. 

“ Why, yes, madcmoiselle,” he said, “I never had much to lose in the 





She did not know how morbidly sensitive he was to the fact of his crip- ' 
pled and disfigured condition. 

“IT did not mean that,”’ she said, and she laid her hand gently on his 
arm.--He did not seem to notice these words. 

“ The sand and glare,” he continued, speaking rather hurriedly, “ have 
almost deprived me of my eyesight. One eye is already darkened for 
ever, and the other grows dimmer every day. I fear I shall, too, soon 
lose the sight of it altogether. I have a musket ball in my shoulder, and 
one in my leg ; and these sabre-cute,” he added, laughing, “ are no orna- 
ments, I know.”’ 

“They are more honourable, those scars,’ she answered, “than any 
stars, I think, sir.’ 

She said this with the delicate and intuitive sensibility of a woman, 
who did not wish to give pain where she saw that it waseasily felt. But 
she could scarcely repress a slight shudder as she looked at him. He 
may bave observed this, for he was watching ber keenly, and he turned | 
away with an expression of pain in his face. She somewhat timidly in- 
quired how and where be had received them, wishing to repair whatever | 
painful effect she might have involuntarily produced, by manifesting an } 
interest in his misfortune. He hesitated in answering her. The fact was, | 
the sabre which bad disfigured him for life had been aimed at the head of | 
his young comrade. The Colonel bad endeavoured to parry the thrust, | 
but his guard was beaten down. Hubert indeed escaped unburt, and the | 
blow fell upon Montmar. 

He made light of this circumstance ; but when at length she grew to 
understand it, she pressed his hand— 

* You are a far better man,” she said, “ than I ever thought you.” 
He smiled at the naiveté of the remark, and said that any soldier would 
have done the same ; which was probably true enough. 

One day Montmar was sitting with Ninette. He had been unusually 
silent ; at last he said abruptly— 

“ Mademoiselle, I am going to Paris to-morrow. CanI serve you there 
in any way ?”’ 

‘* Why are you goingsosuddenly ?” she said, with some surprise ; “ has 
anything happened ?”’ 

“Something. Yes, I think so,’’ he answered. 

“* Nothing bad, I hope ?” she said, looking at him inquiringly ; for there 
was something strange in the tone with which he answered her question. 
‘* No,” he said, “ not altogether bad, I think.” 

He would say no more, and soon rose to leave her. 

‘“* We may probably never meet again,” he said— most probably so. 
God bless you, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Colonel Montmar,”’ she said, her pale face slightly flushed, “ I 
wronged you when I did not know you. Hubert told me I should judge 
you differently now. Forgive me.’ 

She held out her band to him, and smiled. 
“I think, indeed,’’ she added, “ that you are greatly changed.” 








“IT am changed, mademoiselle,” he said, rather gravely. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 
And the door closed behind him. The next morning he returned to 
Paris. amd 
CHAPTER IV. 

I can scarcely fancy a more desolate picture than poor Ninette, in her 
dark weeds of widowhood (for she chose to dedicate to the memory of 
Hubert Dessert the outward symbols of a wife’s sorrow—and by the most 
sacred of all symbols were they already wed, these two young hearts), 





sitting alone, and now tearless, under the desolate roof of her lost youth. 
So long as through those still rooms, or in the little garden and its quiet 
arbour, she had wandered, with Hope for her companion, she bad indeed 
found in their very sadness and silence a sort of forlorn pleasure ; but 
now they only impressed her with a crushing sense of unutterable deser- 
tion. The poor little girl grew wearier and weaker every day, and her 
chest now caused her constant pain. She wondered why she had not 
died in her illness, and seemed to have survived herself. “ To what 
use,’’ she would often exclaim, “ do I still live on?’ I dare say poor 
~ inette had never heard that old German proverb, which I greatly hold 
:O— 
“ Gott hat sein plann fur jeden man.” 
God hath his plan for every man. 


Yes; and woman too. Courage, little Ninette! There is something 
still to be done. You must live, and do it as bravely as you can. 

The motives which had made ber shrink “ from deserting her post,” as 
she called it, existed no longer. She had clung to the old house while 
she yet thought that Hubert would still return there. That dream was 
shattered for ever ; aud everything about her now only reminded her of 
lost happiness and dreams never to be realised. She resolved to let the 
house and leave her native village. She would make the experiment, 
at least for a short time; for she began to feel a hungry yearning for 
change of air and scene. This was a very wise resolution certainly. 
When the heart is very low, there is nothing which does people so much 
good as to go and see how big the world is, and assure themselves, that 
the shadow of their own sorrow only covers a very little spot on this 
planet. So Ninette advertised the lease of the old house both in the pro- 
vincial and Paris journals ; and as soon as she had packed up her few 
boxes, left the Doctor’s old servant in charge of her little homestead, and 
set out on her wanderings, neither knowing nor caring much where she 
was going. As the carriage drove down the familiar highway, she saw 
old faces through the dusty windows gazing afterher. Kind hands waved 
their ead farewells ; the old servant stood in the porchway with her apron 
to her eyes ; the old Curé was bobbling out of his house with a parting 
blessing. Then she felt that she was leaving all she knew—that the 
home of her childheod was rapidly receding from her sight, and that the 
world was wide and friendless ; and Ninette burst into a flood of tears, 
the first she had shed for months, and which left her heart lighter than it 
had been for many days. 

This little heroine certainly appears to be acting in a very independ- 
ent way; but I believe that, in those topsy-turvy times, women did many 
stranger things than live or travel alone. Indeed, after the grand semi- 
Satanic impersonation of the Goddess of Reason by a Parisian Aphro- 
dité, who could have had any wonder left for minor marvels? Still Ninette 
could not but feel that, thus unaccompanied, so young, and an unmar- 
ried girl, she was running great risk by her solitary hegira ; and, after 
some reflection, she determined to travel as a married woman, and adopt 
some name accordingly. Her first idea was to call herself Madame Des- 
sert ; but she could not bear that a name so sacred to her should be ban- 
died about upon the lips of porters and innkeepers ; and she finally fixed 
upon that of Dumont, as one little likely to attract notice: so she put 
off her widow’s cap, although she would not resign her dark dress, and 
amused her fancy in trying to believe herself Madame Dumont, and won- 
dering what sort of a person M. Dumont might be like. 

At the neighbouring seaport, where she stopped for three or four days 
to arrange her plans somewhat more carefully, she received a letter from 
the old servant whom she had left in charge of the house, informing her, 
that her advertisement bad been answered by a lawyer in Paris, on be- 
half of*a client of his, who had agreed to pay the full rent which was de- 





way of good looks, but indeed 1 am not now a very comely object.” 


manded, but who, being in a very dolicate state of health, requiring the 
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loss of time. She wrote back instructions to conclude the arrangement 
at once, and continued her journey, in which it is not necessary that the 
reader should follow her very closely. 

About a fortnight after this arrangement had been concluded, a soli- 
tary horseman entered the little village towards nightfall. The long 
riding boots which he wore were splashed with mud, and betokened that 
he had ridden far that day ; a brace of heavy horse-pistols were thrust 
into the holsters of his saddle, and his horse looked jxded and weary. He 
rode slowly down the street, till he reached the door of Ninette’s de- 
serted home. Here he halted, and as he leaped to the ground, the earl 
moon falling upon his face revealed a countenance too evidently was' 
and emaciated by sickness and physical pain. He rang the bell, slashing 
his boots impatiently with his whip, till a strange servant opened the 
pee and demanded what he wanted. The wayfaring stranger slightly 
started, 

“ T understand,” he said, “ that Dr. Gilibert, who formerly resided in 
this house, is no longer living; but I suppose that his daughter, Made- 
moiselle Pompon, is still here, and I wish to see her.” He spoke these 
words with an authoritative air, and, quietly pushing aside the ant, 
was walking into the house, when the domestic, with evident indigna- 
tion, caught his arm— 

“ Mademoiselle Pompon,” said he, “ no longer lives here; she left 
this village obout a fortnight ago.” 

‘* Left the village! No longer lives here!’’ cried the stranger. ‘ Pooh 
—nonsense ;” and he again pushed by the servant into the house. “ Hold 
my horse for a moment,” he cried, looking back, as he caught the be- 
wildered stare on the man’s face. 

“T tell you,” cried the servant angrily, “ that Mademoiselle Pompon 
has been gone away this two weeks. The house is let ; and if you want 
to come in, you must say what your business is, for my master never sees 
visitors.” 

“ Gone!” repeated the other; “and where the devil, sir, has she 
gone to?” 

“ How the devil, sir, should I know?” answered the man, with rising 
wrath, and shrugging his shoulders. The stranger not heeding the an 
he had excited, remained fixed in thought for some moments, stroking 
his beard slowly. ‘I beg you ten thousand pardons,” he said at length, 
slightly lifting his hat as he spoke. “I have been mistaken ;” and with- 
out another word, he turned to his horse and sprang into his saddle. He 
rode on to the house of the Curé. There he alighed again, but was told that 
the Curé had started that morning to a neighbouring town, to attend the 
last hours of a dying friend. 

« Do you wish to leave any message?” inquired the servant. 

“No,” answered the stranger ; and mounting again, he rode on to the 
inn. Here he asked to see the landlord, and was closeted with him for 
abot half-an-hour in a private room, from which he came out looking 
very moody, and called for a bottle of cognac. He drank rapidly, gulped 
down several glasses with a trembling hand, while his horse was feeding ; 
then he mounted again, and rode on in the direction of the neighvour- 
ing seaport. 

in those days travelling was both a difficult and a costly luxury to ob- 
tain. Ninette could not, of course, leave France ; and her wanderings. 
although they were protracted, were not very wide. She chiefly sought 
the cities on the sea, and lingered amid mountain regions ; for the sight 
of the great ocean, and the everlasting hills, so old yet ever new, re- 
freshed and invigorated her. She did not meet with much molestation, 
for her youth, her beauty, anda certain queenliness which grief had 
thrown about her, won her reepect and kindness wherever she went. The 
impression which she generally created was, that she was a young wife 
who from jealousy or caprice had just run away from her busband ; and 
although this impression now and then drew upon her the somewhat too 
ardent attention of one or two military strangers, the sorrowful idgnity 
of her manner soon repelled it. 

Early one summer evening, two men, both apparently strangers to the 
place, entered the principal inn of a certain town in France, not far from 
the Pyrenees. They went up to the landlord, and the elder of the two, 
stating with a significant look, that he was an officer of the Government, 
requested to see the book containing the names of those travellers who 
had lately arrived at the hotel. After turning over the pages of this 
volume for about half-an-hour, they rang the bell, and again summoned 
the landlord. 

“IT notice,” said the younger man, now speaking, “among the names 
of those who are now staying in this house, that of a Madam Dumont ; I 
wish to know if the personal appearance of this lady answers to the 
description I have here written down ;” and he handed a paper to the 
landlord :— 

“ Above middle height—slight figure—rather pale—darkish hair—blue 
eyes, &c., &c. Why, yes, certainly—Madam Dumont is, I should say, 
above the middle height ; and she has a slight figure, darkish hair, and I 
believe, blue eyes,” &c. 

“ Are you aware what length of time Madam Dumont intends to pass 
at your hotel?” 

* She leaves the place this evening by the diligence.’ 

“Good! that will do—you may go ;” a permission which mine host 
was not sorry to comply with. “ Nothing but espionage all over the coun- 
try,’ quoth he, and closed the door with a gasp of relief. “I dare say 
they know what we all eat for dinner; how many pair of breeches I have 
in my wardrobe ; and my wife’s petticoats.’’ But this item recalled the 
worthy fellow to more sober reflections, aad he checked himself. — 

As the soi-disant Madam Dumont was leaving the door of the inn, and 
just about to take her place in the diligence, she was accosted in the door- 

way by a person, who not very deferentially inquired if she were Madam 
Dumont. 

“Iam, sir,” she replied, rather haughtily. ‘ And pray, may I under- 
stand the object of this inquiry ?” 

“ Yes, madam ; I wish to know if you really are (as you represent your- 
self to be) married.” e . 

“What right, sir,” cried Ninette—ber eyes flashing indignantly be- 
neath their dark lashes—* What right, sir, have you to ask so imperti- 
tent a question of a lady whom you never saw before ‘ 

“Tam not here, madam,” replied the man, not the least daunted by 
this look, “ to explain my right to ask questions, but simply to have 
them answered.” 

“Madam,” whispered the landlord hurriedly ; but she waved him back 
impatiently. 

“If you think, sir,” said she in her anger, and her embarrassment 
falling into a very pardonable equivocation, “ that because my husband 
is uot at this moment with me, | am to be insulted with impunity, you 
are mistaken.” 4 

“Then I am to understand that you are married ?” said her interroga- 
tor, doggedly returning to the point. 

Ninette was about to reply in anger to this persisting persecutor, when 
another man—apparently his companion, who had all this while been 
standing apart in the dusk and shadow of the door, and, If one might 
judge from his attitude, for it was too dark to catch a glimpse of his 
countesance, keenly watching the scene—suddenly stepped forward, and 








} immediate benefi t of country air, was anxious to enter the house without 


laid his hand on the shoulder of the first epeaker. 
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“ Boough,” be said; “ be at ease, madam—you eball not be insulted. 
Why, of course,” be added, addressing his companion, “ this lady is mar- 
e bas jast confessed, I mean just stated, as much. She must be 
about twenty, I should say ; no woman who can help it continues single 
so long—certainly not with sach a face !’’ 
This was spokea with a tone of irrepressible irony ; and as he said it, 
the speaker turned on his heel, and, motioning to his companion to 
follow bim, strode away, and mingled immediately with the crowd in the 


street. 

Yet that voice, bitter as were its accents, thrilled strangely to the 
heart of Ninette. With an involuntary cry she started forward, and 
Jooked in the direction of the speaker. In the darkness he had gone, and 
vainly her eye sought to trace his form in that dim twilight, among tbe 
moving loiterers in the street. 

She remained motionless like one who had been suddenly stunned’ 
“ Madam,” said the condacteur, “all the passengers are waiting ;” 90 
he burried her into the diligence. The wip cracked ; off went the horses. 
She seemed to start as from a trance, with her temples throbbing and her 
throat choking. 

“ Are you iil, madam?” said an old gentleman who was sitting Opp 
site to her. 

“No, no,”’ she answered burriedly. On went the diligence. She leaned 
her head against the open window, and looked despairingly out into the 
dark street. She did not see the stranger there. She could not see him, 
though hidden behind the crowd that was bastling to and fro, be was 
leaning against the wall with his arms folded on bis breast, and sadly and 
sternly watching the lumbering vehicle as it drove away. She could 
not bear bim murmuring to himself, as it receded from bis sight—“ oO 
Montmar, you were indeed a truer prophet than my own heart! ' 

Ab, Ninette, Ninette! that one momentary approach to falsehood—if 
falsehood it can be called—was thine undoing! Child, child! how inno- 


eent was thine untrath! Yet in this unequal world, the lightest faults 
bring often with them the heaviest retribution. 4 

The dark diligence drove on, and within it poor Ninette, along the 
distant highway—where? Ab, who can answer where avy road will 
Yead to? 


Lamps and houses passed and waned on either side, as on they went. 
Hedgerows and trees flitted slowly by, and fields and orchards in the 
early moon. Still that voice was ringiog in ber ears and ia her heart ; 
and in many a weary dream, and through many a sleepless night, and 
many a dreary desolate day, with its cruel, reproachfal music, it often 
rung and echoed there, years—years afterwards! 

CHAPTER V. 

The longer Ninette pondered over the occurrence of that night, the 
more mysterious, unreal, and dream like did it appear to her ; until from 
thinking of it till her brow ached and her heart sickened, she grew at last 
to regard it as an event of very little import, which her own excitable 
fancy had coloured with undue meanings, attributing to the accents of a 
stranger a tone which they did not really possess. However, the adven- 
ture made her reflect on the many dangerous and disagreeable casualties 
to which she might expose herself by continuing these solitary wander- 
ings; and, as the year to which the lease of the house had extended was 
now nearly over, she wrote word to her old servant not to renew it, and 
eommenced her journey homewards as speedily as she could. Nor was it 
without a sense of security and repose that she once more found herself 
in her native village, and among the kind and quiet faces that had smiled 
upon her childhood. Her old servant embraced her between laughing 
and crying, and she led her up stairs to her own little room again, which 
looked just as though she bad never left it; with its white curtains, its 
little writing table and sofa, and the sunny window over the garden, 
about which the honeysuckle and clematis had now climbed somewhat 
higher. She could not help remarking a beautiful nosegay of rare flow- 
ers which was blooming ia the little vase on ber table, and she inquired 
how it came there, for she well knew there were no such flowers in the 


en. 
“The blind gentleman sent it,’’ said the servant, “ with his respects, 
miss, because he knew you were fond of flowers, he said.” 
“ What blind gentieman?”’ asked Ninette, with surprise. 
“ Why, our teuant, to be sure. But indeed, Miss, you know him well 
enough ; for who do you think has been living here all this time that 
‘ou’ve been away?” 
* Indeed [ don’t koow any blind gentleman,” said Ninette, smiling. 
* O, but he wasn’t blind then, mademoiselie ; it came upon him since 
you’ve been gone, poor man ; and traly it’s a pitiful sight to see him 
ided about and feeling so darkly wita his one arm for that cratch of 
jis, and sitting so helpless and with such asad look, poor old man, in 
that old chair by the fire, as he used to sit, miss, for hours last winter, 
without speaking a word to any one.” 
“ Good heavens! ”’ cried Niaette, “you cannot mean Colonel Mont- 
mar? 
“ Yes indeed, miss ; him that was such a fine hearty-looking man long 
, when—O dear, but it’s sad to remember those times!” 
“When did Colonel Montmar send these flowers?” asked the girl, 
stooping over their crimson bells, to hide a tear which was slowly steal- 
ing down her cheek, perhaps from the sources of sympathy as well as 


‘ow. 

“ This morning, miss.”’ 

“ Then he is still in the village? ”’ 

Why, yes. The fact is, miss, he’s a poor ailing creature, and for the 
last week or so he’s been worse than usual, I fear; so that I felt quite 
grieved to turn him out of the house, for he wanted to renew the lease 

very much, and I didn’t mach think he'd be able to move out on such 
short notice. But as soon as he heard that you were coming back, miss, 
he said you should’nt be inconvenienced for a day, and indeed I was quite 
surprised to see how brisk he seemed to get ; for, to be sure, the morning 
after I gave him notice, be had everything packed up and sent to the 
hotel where he’s staying now. He must bave sent to the great town for 
those flowers, miss, Indeed I think he’s a good creature ; and although 
he’s so very ugly, and bas such a sour, forbidding look at times, he’s as 
gentle as a lamb.” 

Ninette felt happier than she bad been for a long while. She did not 
care to ask herseif why. It was a lovely afternoon, and she put on ber 
straw hat and ran out into the garden. The old servant lingered at the 
window watching her wistfully. 

** Bless her,’’ she cried ; ‘she’s the sweetest, kindest heart that ever 
lived. O, if Master Hubert had come back. But it’s no use thinking of 
it now.” 

Ninette did, indeed, look beautiful in that old sunny garden, with the 
golden light falling al: about her, and the light wind tossing against her 
warm neck ove careless stream of soft browa hair which had escaped 
from her loose bat, and flung its dancing shadow over her flushed cheek, 
as it fell upon her graceful bosom. Oue might bave taken ber for the 
fairy of the flowers, as she wandered through them to the little arbour, 
her old haunt. The honeysuckle and all the creepers were full in fra- 
grant bloom, and the little place seemed to welcome ber. She was glad 
to find it all so unchanged. She sat there thoughtfully, leaning her cheek 
upon her arm for more than an hour, and looking down the little garden 
while it hemmed in the san. The saddest home has its claim upon the 
heart, and perbaps Ninette felt this. The shadow was slowly leagthen- 
ing under the house, and the bees and butterflies were all gone to bed, 
when she rose from ber seat aud turned towards the little porch. It was 
#0 cool and fresh, however, that she could uot resist one other walk round 
the garden before she went home, and she remembered that she had not 
yet been all over it—no very great exploit indeed to perform ; for, not- 
withstanding the pretension of its four green walls, covered with vines 
and apricots, it was one of the smallest gardeas oue might ever care to 
look at. But Niuvette had not goue far dowa one of the side walks, when 
she became aware of a very great change. The only angle of the garden 
which was not walled in, had been fenced by a little privet hedge, just 
facing an ugiy dead wall and some out buildiugs by no means picturesque, 
which entirely obstructed a very pretty view bebiad them. Fancy Ni- 
nette’s surprise then, when, instead of the dead wall and the out-build- 
ings, she came upon another little garden rising up to the old one upon 

n terraces, with a little touataiu in the midst, and full of beautiful 

wers. She could not repress an exclamation of joyous surprise, and 

from the house behiad she could hear the old servant laughing aad clap- 
ping ber hands for joy. : 

“ He told me I was to say nothing about it, mademoiselle, because it 
was to be a surprise. For be said that he’d heard you say when he was 
here before, that ’twas a great pity those ugly buildiags stood in the way 
of the view, miss. Therefure he said be thought you woulda’t mind much 
if they were all pulled dowa ; and I don’t kaow how much money he gave 

the ugly old things, just to pull them to pieces, and make this garden, 
7. ape, Ae a great improvemeat to the place.” 
wa to the house hm rave an tful than 
feels hed lots it muc ore gra d thoughtfu 

“ Do you know, miss,” said the servant, as she brought up the bed- 
room caudle, * that whea you were so ill a year and a-half ago, it was 
Colonel Montmar that used to send those flowers every day? but, indeed, 








I don’t thiok you ever remarked them, and he bid me say nothing about 
them anless you should ask me.” 

“Indeed!” said ber mistress, rather sharply. “that will do. You 
needn't be always talking to me about Colonel Montmar. He is very 
civil. Good night.’ 

Ninette slept in her own bed: and her dreams were peaceful. 
doubt some guardian angel blessed her sleep. 


No 


CHAPTER VI. 

More than a week has passed since Ninette’s return to her home, with. 
out bringing any visit or even message from Moutmar. At any other 
time she would herself have sent to inquire how he was, for she could not 
but fear that he might be unwell. Now, however, she felt angry with 
herself, and angry with him, without exactly knowing why, or caring to 
ask herself the reason, and she shrank from doing what, after all, would 
have merely been a very common and natural civility. As the days still 
passed by, however, without any news of her late tenant, she began to 
relent, and she was on the point of sending the old servant to the hotel, 
when a message arrived from Montmar himself, to say “ that if Madlle. 
Pompon would permit him, he would be very glad to pay her his respects 
that afternoon.” 

“Tam glad to find that he is not unwell,” said Ninette. 

“ O, indeed, mademoiselle,” said the man, “ he has been in great suffer- 
ing for the last fortnight ; and this is the first day he has been able to 
leave bis room.” ; 

Ninette said nothing : her kind heart indeed rather reproached her. 

Montmar came in the eventng.™ 
with some degree of reserve; for she felt vexed with herself for having 
been pleased by the flowers he had sent her (poor little girl! as though 
there were any crime in being gladdened by the welcome even of a few 
flowers!) and she almost brought herself to look upon the improvements 
he bad made in the garden as very unwarrantable changes—a sort of 
snare craftily laid to entrap her into a little happiness. As soon as she 
saw her enemy, however, all ber resolutions gave way. For now, as he 
came slowly up the garden, guided and half-supported by a servant, and 
leauiag heavily on his crutch as he limped along, with his grey head 
bowed sadly, while he moved with that painful and mistrustful hesitation 
of total blindness, Ninette could not but feel sadly shocked and grieved 
at his altered appearance. He did indeed look wasted, emaviated, and 
broken. He seemed to have suddenly dropt into old age. At a little 
distance one might have taken him for a man of eighty. 

The girl ran forward, and, kindly greeting ber old acquaintance, laid 
his arm gently on her own. 

a Will you lean upon me, sir?’’ she said, ‘‘ I am much stronger than I 
was.’ 

“Tam very glad to hear it, my child said the blind man (his face 
brightening suddenly over as he spoke); “ and I am so glad that you have 
come back. I wish I could see you.” And certainly if he could have 
seen her as they walked on, ber deep eyes kindling under their soft 
shadow, and her pure cheek just touched with a transient tinge of glow- 
ing light, he would not lightly have resigaed himself again to his loss of 
sight. 

Ninette felt happy again in the feeling that some heart was gladdened 
by her return, and had, perhaps, missed her while she was absent ; nor, 
as she stole a shy glance at the grey and wrinkled face beside her, did she 
seek to repress the feeling so energetically as she had done before. Truly 
it is a blessed feeling that of welcome, though it were only the welcome 
of an old blind man! 

They walked through the garden slowly, for Montmar was very feeble, 
and often obliged to halt. His health was evidently shattered for life. 
Bat when they came ia front of the new garden, Ninette’s companion 
paused a moment. She felt that she ought to thank him for what she 
could not but see had been done with a gracious thoughtfulness to give 
her pleasure. 

“It is very beautiful!” she said. 

“ T hoped that you would like it,’”’ said the blind man, “ for I remember- 
ed that the old dead wall was not a very pretty object, and that there 
was a pleasent view behindit. But, indeed, since I cannot see them avy 
more myself,” he added, sadly, “I perhaps overvalue the pleasure which 
these things may give to others.” 

“ You have indeed given me pleasure sir,’’ she answered as though 
she felt what she said. For in the last light of the rosy west, the lit- 
tle garden looked fair indeed. The fountain was bubbling merrily, and 
flinging up its music and its freshness into the warm air, while it ceased 
uot from its joyous song. The flowers seemed truly to enjoy themselves, 
now that the heaviness of the noontide heat was lifted from their glowing 
belis and cups; and ever among them the bright lake bee reeled druok- 
enly, droning his last song. 

And perhaps Ninette felt as she looked silently at this scene, that a 
little garden had, in truth, been opened in her life, with soug and sunshine, 
where all was desolate and harsh before ; that an old dead wall had been 
lifted from before her eyes, and replaced by a fairer prospect. Perhaps, 
I say, she thought this, but I can’t tell, for she said suddenly, “Gud is 
very good !”’ 

“ Yes, my child,” said her companion—“ very good, I believe. 
don’t always think so. May you never lose that faith which gives to life 
its only true sunshine. This will soon pass away, and change, and fade. 
Bat that other even the blind.may feel.” 

They walked on, and sat down in the little arbour. Ninette was ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts Thesun was nearly set, and the whole one- 
half of heaven was rose and gold. The girl could not help recalling the 
old irrevocable hours when she had sat there, as she now sat, gazing into 
that same eveniog sky, with Hubert.at her side, his hand in bers, bis head 
upon er bosom, building on those rifts of crimson light castles of future 
happiness. ‘ And what has become of them now?” she thought sadly : 
yet she smiled a somewhat melancholy smile as she murmured, “ Duty 
has her house on earth : happinessin heaven.” I don’t kaow whether tnis 
thought caused her to look at Montmar, but when her eyes fell upon his 
face, she was startled by the darkaess, as of night which had gathered ov- 
er that sightless countenance. 

* Are you ill sir?’ she asked anxiously 

“No,” he replied, smiling; and as he spoke the cloud passed from his 
face. ‘“ We were both thinkiog just now of the past ; we bal both gone ivto 
the shadow; but I trust my child that your face was not as dark us mine 
I dare say iooked. It ought not to have beenso, You havea gentle 
vioce,” he added after a pause. We “ blind are not without consolations ; 
the loss of one sense, often renders more acute the others that remain. 
And, after all, happiness is not ia the eyes,” 

Evening had now fallen, and Montmar rose to say good night. 

‘“‘May [ sometimes come and visit you again? he said. “I fear Iam 
not well enough to retura to Paris immediatly, so you will b e a Sceur 
de Charitté, it you let me come now and then .”’ 

“Tam sorry,” she said, “that you should have been obliged to leave 
this house so suddenly. I did not kaow,” she said, laughing, “ taat you 
were my tenant, or I would have givea you more grace.”’ 

After a piuse she added, with alittle hesitation, laughing still—* Since 
you don’t dislike my voice sir, perhaps you would like me to read to you 
sometimes,” 

* No,” he replied quickly, and again his face darkened. “I am quite 
resigned to the loss of books, and don’t care to open one agaia. I have 
learat too much already, and as is usaal ia sach case, I have now to un- 
leara it all again; but that process is better carried out by thought than 
by reading.” 

Ninette did not quite understand him, so she said nothing. “01!” 
he cried, with sudden bitterness, “I learned a lying lesson in my youth, 


But we 





} 


lowing of a masked prayer or extract from the Koran. We were mach 
struck lately on hearing an intelligent native of Egypt declare that it 
rs appeared as if the old practitioners achieved the greater proportion 
of cures. 

The fact—for we can well believe it to be one—seems worthy of some 
philosophic consideration. It is, we think, generally overlooked by writers 
on quackery in medicine, that it is not simple credulity that is coacerned 
in supporting the trade of the quack. This credulity is attended with a 
certain effect, reacts in justifying the credulous to himself, aod making 
him even bear ridicule with a sort of heroism. It supplies him, in short, 
with facts, which he believes to be good ground for his faith. The de- 
nouncer of qaackery, neglecting this point, and proclaiming war against 
his convictions as wholly composed of delusions, leaves him as he found 
him, and makes but little way in guardiog the public against similar 
absurdities. 

The career of all great quackeries has been, for the most part, the same, 
An ignorant person, ia or out of the medical profession, is accidentally 
impressed with the belief that some particular thing or process is attend- 
ed with a curative effect. As an example; “A young man, who had 
been brought up as a journeyman cooper, was instructed by his mother 
in the art of shampooing. Shampooing, and other modes of friction, 
have been long known as useful remedies in certain cases of stiif joints 
and weakened limbs, and asa substitute for exercise in bedridden pa- 
tients; and there are many respectabe females of the class of nurses in 
London! who, ise the art very successfully, and think themselves 
amply remuuerated by earning a few shillings daily. But this youth was 
more fortunate. One or two cures, which it was reported he had made, 
caused him to be talked of at every dinner-table. It was believed that he 
had made a prodigious discovery in the healing art—that shampooing, 
performed according to his method, was a remedy for all disorders. Not 
only those to whose cases the treatment was really applicable, but those 
to whose cases it was not applicable at all—patients with diseases of the 
hip and spine, of the lungs and liver—patients with the worst diseases, 
and patients with no disease whatever—went to be shampooed. The 
time of the artist, being fully occupied, rose in value; and we have no 
doubt that we do not overestimate his gains in saying that, for one or 
two years, his receipts were at the rate of £6000 anoually. Matters went 
on thus for two or three years, when the delusion ceased as suddenly ag 
it had leapt into vigour, and the shampooer found himself all at once 
deprived of his vocation.”’* 

As another and equally instructive example. It was about the close 
of the last century, that Benjamin D. Perkins, an American surgeon 
practising ia London, announced the sanative virtues of what he called 
his Metallic Tractors, They were a couple of small tapering pieces of 
metal— oue zinc, the other copper—which the practitioner drew along in 
repeated passes near the part of the patient affected by disease, giving 
out that thus the disease was somehow drawn or magnetised away. For 
a time, persons afflicted with gout, rheumatism, and other disorders, came 
in vast oumbers to Mr. Perkins to be healed. His tractors for which he 
had taken out a patent, were sold at five guineas a pair. The Society of 
Friends, to which body he belonged, benevolently raised an hospital, in 
which he might practise on the poor. At length a Dr. Haygarth, of Bath, 
hit upon a method of exposing the fallacy of the tractors, “ He suggest- 
ed to Dr. Falconer that they should make wooden tractors, paint them to 
resemble the steel [?] ones, and see if the very same effcts would not be 
produced. Five patients were chosen from the bospital in Bath, upon 
whom to operate. Four of them suffered severely from chronic rheuma- 
tism in the ankle, knee, wrist, and bip, and the fifth had been afflicted 
for several months with gout. On the day appoiated for the experiments, 
Dr. Haygarth and his friends assembled at the hospital, and with much 
solemnity brought forth the fictitious tractors. Four out of the five pa- 
tients said their pains were immediately relieved ; and three of them said 
they were not only relieved, but very much benefited. One felt bis knee 
warmer, and said he could walk across the room. He tried and suc- 
ceeded, althought on the previous day he had not been able to stir. The 
gouty man feit bis pains diminish rapidly, and was quite easy for niae 
hours, until he went to bed, when the twitching began again. On the 
following day, the real tractors were applied to all the patients, when 
they described their symptoms in nearly the same terms. 

“To make still more sure, the experiment was tried in the Bris- 
tol Iufirmary, a few weeks afterwards, on a man who bad arheumatic affec- 
tion in the shoulder, so severe as to incapacitate him from lifting his hand 
from his knee, The fictitious tractors were brought and applied to the 
afflicted part, one of the physicians, to add solemuity to the scene, draw- 
ing a stop watch from his pocket to calculate the time exactly, while 
another, with a pen in his band, sat down to write the change of symptoms 
from mioute to minute as they occured. In less than four minutes, the 
man felt so much relieved that he lifted his hand several inches without 
auy pain in the shoulder.’’* 

Iu our o#n day, we have seen a gigantic system of what may bé called 
uncanonical medicine arise under the name of Homoeopathy ; and it is 
still running its course. Its leading dogmas are—that diseases are cura- 
ble by the articles which naturally produce similar affections in healthy 
persons, aod that these must be administered in infinitesimally small doses 
The explanation of an iufiaitesimally small dose, gives a key to the cha 
racter of the system. Take a grain of aconite, for example, and mix it 
up in a certain quantity of water; then take a drop of this water, and 
diffuse it through a similar quantity of pure water; then let a drop of 
that again be diluted in like manner; and so on, for thirty times, in 
which case it is arithmeticaliy demonstrable that you bave the original 
grain diffused through a mass of water many millions of millions of times 
larger than the whole earth: a globule or small pill containing some of 
this infusion becomes the approved dose! At this moment, there are 
buudreds of respectable men practising homoepathy: as one remarkable 
fact, there are three shops for the sale of its peculiar medicines in our 
owocity. It is understood to be in many instances more lucrative than 
the ordinary practice ; yet we see no reason to doubt that tbe practition- 
ere are, in general, well-meaning and earnest mea. There are wany curi- 
ous stories told illustrative of the illusory character of the system. We shall 
not repeat them, because we do not wish unnecessarily to give offence. 
But we may be allowed to say that, according to the best julgment we 
can form regarding homeopathy, we are left no room to doubt that the 
views of its practitioners are founded in almost unmixed error, 

Now, it appears to us, that no such processes as shampooing and mag- 
netising, no such practice as that of homeopathy, nor any of the many 
pills, ointments, and other appliances which seek the public favour, could 
bave the least chance of success, if they were wholly illusory—that is to 
say, if no positive effect, at least, appeared to follow trom them. The 
superstitious practitioners of Egypt could not possibly, in our opinion, 
maiotain their ground against the newly introduced Euglish and French 
physicians, if they in every case left their patieuts as they found them. 
Men in no stage of society are quite so weak and irrational as to continue 
from age uato age uuder a pure deception. The opponents, however, of 
quack medicines and quack: practices, are usually so weak and irrational 
(‘or really it is little less), as to suppose that the bulk of their fellow- 
creatures are Capable of this monstrous amount of delusion ; and hence, 
we believe, tbeir small success in disabusing the public of such deception 
as really exists. 

Oue first, but hitherto neglected step is, in our opinion, necessary, in 
order to guard mavkind against empiricisms io medicine ; and this is an 
acknowledgment of the fact that, in many instances, a cure Aas followed 
the medicine or treatment, joined, however, with an explauation as to 
this cure. . , 

In the first place, it may be connected with the taking of the medicine, 
or the submission to the treatment, merely in pviut of time, Coutrary to 


I had scarcely tasted the cup of life before it turned sour on my lips. | the common notion, that a disease, if left to itself, will go on to a fatal 


Whea I bad health, energy, and freedom, to have won them, I refused to , conclusion, it is much more apt to go on to a recovery, 


* Men,” says 


seek the love of woman or the frieadship of man, because I did not be- | Dr. Simpson, * labouring under diseases, even the most acute, and conse- 


lieve in the worth or truth of either. 
truer lesson. But, alas, it comes too late. Age and sickoess are indiff 
erent scholars of new things! yet I bless you cbild ; an old, bliad mao, 
like me, may say that without making you blush.” 

_ Sir,” said Ninette, timidly, and afer a pause, in which she was per- 
haps trying to uoravel these words. “I think you may be mistaken. 


| 


| 


It | the better. 


You, my child, bave taught mea quently much more so uader slighter ailments, do not as a general rale 


die, even when left without any medicinal treatment whatever.” There is 
an internal energy in the system, recognised as the vis medicatriz natu- 
re, which coustantly works to the effecting of a cure; and often it does 
80 with so much success, that the less positive interference from without 
Sach being the case, it is evident that where a medical at- 


is not [ but your own heart that has been the teacher ; peraaps, I should | tendant merely rubs some part of the body, administers a visionary or 
say, your own life,” she added, for she thought that her words might be | otherwise innocuous medicine, or acts ia any other way indifferently to 


easily miscoustrued. 

“ Well,” he said, “ you may be near the trath ;”’ and he bowed his head 
submissively, as though to the authority of some voice within him, 

“ I fear the air is growing cold for you,” said Ninette, kindly seeking 
to draw him from painful reflections; but he did not answer. Perhaps 
he was still ia commune with that inward voice.—T be continued. 


MEDICAL FAITH. 


In Egypt there have been, of late years, a few English and French 
physicians, who practise according to the rules of moderna medicine, ag 
taught in the most eulighteued parts of the world. There is ut the same 
time a vast number of the old native practitioaers, who pretend to cure 
everything by charms and amulets, or by such therapeutics as the swal- 





the actual disease, that disease may be all the time abating of itself, not 
in any way affected by the treatment, to which, accordingly, the care can 
only be atiributed under @ mistake. — , , 

To the second place, there are cases in which the medicine or treatment 
may be said to have really affected @ cure, more or less thurough and per- 
maueot, but in a wholly indirect manner. Its effect in these cases is ow- 
ing to the intervention of a mental affection oa the part of the patient. 
The maladies to which this principle applies are chiefly of a nervous cha- 
racter. Tbe trea!meut is au application to the nervous system, which 
may be called the mainspring of the human constitution ; it is so far, then, 





* From an article in the Quarterly Review (vul, 1xxi., p. 90), understood to 
have been written by Sir Beajamin Brodie. 


* Mackay’s Extraordinary Popular Delusions. 
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1855. 
a i ss, At one time, we see a Valentine Greatrakes giv- 
in gery yt oe all diseases by stroking the affected parts with 
bie band : at another, we have a Prince Hohenloe undertaking to heal 
the whole of @ certain class of ailments in 4 distant province by bis | 

rayers, on vhe sole condition that the patients have faith in bim, and | 
Lae to the same purpose at the same time. Or, perhaps, there is @ 4 | 
lief connected with the religious creed of the individual, that if be = 

rimise to a certain saint’s well, or tomb, or shrine, and there go throug 
certain ceremonies, bis malady will leave him. Or it may simply be, that 
some mystical-looking system of therapeutics, like homeopathy, has ac- 
quired a bold upoo the faith of the patient. In all cases, the patients vt 
taught to expeet something wonderful. A real effect is consequently 
wrought in them ; and under the powerful impulse given for the moment 
to the nervous system, the bedrid fiuds he can rise, the paralytic se 
away his crutches, the deaf hears, and even tumours and cancers subside 
and aré dried up. The possibility of such cures by such means is ramon 
lished beyond all contradiction. One noted case, often alluded to io medi- 
cal works, is that of the besieged inhabitants of Breda, who, when invalided 
and bedrid witb scurvy and other complaints, were rapidly restored to 
health by drinking of the solution of what they were told was a very pre- 
cious drug smuggied into the town, for their especial benefit, by the 
Prince of Orange, but which was confeesedly only a little coloured water. 
We are told that Sir Humphrey Davy cured a paralytic man io a fortnight 
by placing daily under bis tongue the bulb of a pocket thermometer from 
which the patient was led to believe that be inhaled a gas of sovereign 
virtue. M. Huc informs us, in his amusing Travels in Tartary, that the 
Lama there cures all diseases by vegetable pills ; but “if he happens not 
to have any medicine with bim, he is by no means disconcerted : he writes 
the names of the remedies upon little scraps of paper, moistens the paper 
with bis saliva, and rolls them upinto pills, which the patient tosses down 
with the same perfect confidence as if they were genuine medicaments. 
To swallow the name of a remedy, or the remedy itself, comes, say the 
Tartars, to precisely the eame thing!” 

It is, we conceive, entirely owing to the fact that diseases thus so fre- 
quently vauish under empiric treatment, either in a mere connection of 
time, or through an indirect efficacy in the treatment, that empiricism 
takes such a hold of the public mind—nay, that so many medical men, 
from whom better things are expected, adopt empiric styles of practice. 
The alleged facts are real ; they are candidly accepted, and honestly 
acted on ; only, they are all the time misinterpreted. What is first, and 
above all, required, accordingly, in order to save the world from quack- 
ery, is, that we meet its practitioners, defenders, and victims, on the 
ground of an acknowledgment and explanation of these facts. Till this 
is done, it will, we believe, be quite in vain to hold up to ridicule or la- 
mentation the attestations given by nobles, clergymen, professors, and 
others, in favour of the cures effected by the Perkinses and the St. John 
Longs, or to deplore that homecpathy brings some men their six thou- 
sand a year, while honourable allopathists can sometimes hardly obtain a 
subsistence. When this is done, and medicine has become a scientific sys- 
tem, we may hope to see true therapeutics aided by the imagination as 
much as quackeries have been, and the orthodox doctor allowed the full 
gain which be deserves. 





DUPIN AND THE FRENCH BAR. 


Dreary and dull as London has been for the last six months, Paris has, 
if possible, been drearier and duller, In London, notwithstanding the 
stagnation of trade, and the complaints of commercial men as to the 
hardness of the times, there bas been no padlock placed on the mind of 
the nation. Men print and publish books, pamphlets, tracts, and news- 
papers, just as they have done for the last century and a half. In Paris— 
in gay, mocking, cynical, intelligent Paris—it is otherwise. There is a 
sharp and active police ; there is an Argus-eyed censorship ; and even 
within a few weeks, the most moderate, accomplished, and learned of the 
Parisian editors—M. de Sacy, of the Débats—has been sent for by the 
authorities, and warned as to a certain article that appeared in one of the 
best-conducted prints ia Europe. In a country subject to so severe a 
régime, every new birth in the publishing trade is a nine days’ wonder ; 
above all, if a semblance of truth or independence is to be looked for at 
the hands of the writer or autobiographer. Hence it is that albeit the 
name of M. Dupin does not stand high as a politician, or as a person of 
very independent feelinge, yet the space he has filled for forty years in 
the eye of the French public ; the position which he has occupied at the 
bar ; in the Chamber ; as counsel and adviser of Louis Philippe; as at- 
torney-general at the Court of Cassation ; and lastly, as president for 
many years of the Chamber of Deputies ; all conspire to give his souve- 
nirs a ¢ertain degree of interest. ’ 

M. Dupin bas now entered his seventy-third year, and for a period long 
beyond the recollection of middle-aged men played a prominent part 
among his own countrymen. He is the eldest of three brothers, and was 
born at Varzy, in the Nivernais, on the Ist of February, 1783. He is the 
son of Charles André Dupin, formerly an advocate at the Parliaments of 
Paris, who afterwards was a member of the Legislative Assembly, and of 
the Conseil des Anciens, and who subsequently filled the office of sows- 
préfet in the arrondissement in which he was born. Of the early studies 
of M. Dupin little is kuown, and he scarcely adds to the scanty informa- 
tion in the volume at present before us. It is believed that he never had 
apy other master than his own father. The old advocate taught him the 
rudiments of Latin, the Jed/es lettres, and philosophy ; and from his fa- 
ther’s lips too he learned the first principles of the exact sciences. In his 
sixteenth or seventeenth year, about 1799 or 1800, he came to Paris, and 
for a time was maitre clerc to an avoué. A quarter of a century before 
—namely, in 1774—the elder Berryer, the father of the great orator and 
barrister of that name recently elected a member of the French Academy, 
had entered at seventeen years of age as clerk to a Procureur au Parle- 
ment, who had a large business; so that there were not wanting among 
our neighbours, any more than among ourselves, examples of men rising 
into eminent barristers who had commenced in the offices of avoués or 
attorneys. Probably Dupin had no option but to begin in this humble 
sphere. From the 2ud ot September, 1789, the status of advocate had 
ceased to exist, and that order, which to use the words of D’Aguesseau, was 
aussi ancien que la magistrature, aussi noble que la vertu, aussi néces- 
saire gue la justice, perished with other orders more ancient, if not so 
virtuous. By a law of the 14th of December, 1790, the Défenseur offi- 
cieux was substituted for the advocate. As titles of nobility were abol- 
ished, the men of the movement saw no reason why the title of advocate 
should continue to exist. The decree declared that advocates were no 
longer advocates ; that they should not henceforth form an order or cor- 
poration, nor wear either robes, or a square cap, or a furred hood, or a 
professional costume. It is curious that the prohibition was pronounced 
under the presidency of one of the most celebrated advocates, M. Thouret, 
of the Parlement of Rouen ; and the reason of it has since been revealed 
by M. Fournel, in his History of the Order. Thus perished a body which 
counted nearly five hundred years of a brilliant existence, and whose 
renown was extended over Europe. The individuals who performed the 
functions of counsel henceforward were called hommes de loi ; but Ber- 
ryer the elder, in his memoirs, tells us, happily for their clients they had 
no right to demand a fee. Without previous study, without the neces- 
sary acquirement or experience, any man might embrace a profession re- 
quiring according to our own Coke, vigenti annorum lucubrationes. 
Exposed to the competition of butchers, comedians, capucins, and dis- 
frocked priests, the old advocates shrank from the exercise of their pro- 
fession. Out ofa roll of six hundred, not fifty appeared in the forum at 
a time when proscription or decapitation might have been the reward of 
@ courageous exercise of duty. The eloquence of the French bar departed 
with its independence. It was not till the government of the Directory 
had gained stability, in the year IIL. (1795), that the judicial power was 
reorganized, or that an independent exercise of his functions was restored 
to the French advocate. The discipline of the order was however very 
imperfectly established, for Buonaparte entertained a strong prejudice 
against the profession. , 

The independent and investigating spirit of the bar was indeed hatefal 
to him. He treated the profession rather in the manner of a Dey of 
Algiers or Prince of Barbary than as the bead of a civilised nation. “I 
have seen,” says Dupin in a work published in the reign of Charles X., 
‘*@ letter in Napoleon’s handwriting to the Arch-Chancellor Cambacérés 
in which, in observing on a projét de réglement concerning the French 
bar, he uses these words ;— 

Ce sont des factienx, des artisans de crimes et de trahisons ; tant que j’aurai 
Vepee au cote, jamais je ne signerai un tel décret : je veux qu’on puisse couper 
la langue & un avocat qui s’en sert contre le gouvernement.* 

In order to please Buonaparte, various impediments were thrown in the 
way of practising advocates, and the power was conferred on the Minister 
of Justice of disbarring, or inflicting such discipline as he should think fit. 
The French bar was further slighted in a matter in which Frenchmen are 
very sensitive. When the Legion of Honour was created, it was declared 








* This passage is commended to the notice of the Rev. Mr. Abbott, the au- 
thor of a romance recently published, under the title of the History @ Napo- 
beon.— Ed. Albion. 
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by the law of the 19th May, 1802, that it was destined to recompense 
citizens who, by their learning, talents, or virtues bad caused justice and 
the administration to be respected ; but though all other professions were 
gratified with a decoration, not an advocate was admitted. The bar, it 
mast be admitted, neither fawned on nor flattered the First Consul or 
Emperor. It always courageously exercised its calling, regardless of his 
threats, and often in contradiction to his wishes. M. Dupin does not re- 
mind us of these facts now, andit might not be safe to do so, but he referred 
to them under the reign of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., and during the 
reign of Louis Philippe, when he beld up the conduct of Bellart to admi- 
ration, and applauded the union of civil courage and consummate forensic 
art exhibited by Bonnet, midst bristling bayonets, in his defence of Moreau. 
It was at a period when neither the frowns of a power nor the terror of 
military tribunals could appal the courage of the bar, that M. Dupin made 
his preparatory studies. Asa student, he heard the pleading of M. Dom- 
manger for Cadoudal, of M. Guichard for the Polignacs, of M. Billecocq 
for De Riviére, of M. Bonnet for Moreau ; and then he knew that the or- 
der to which he was to belong was not to be silenced or subdued—tbat 
they would struggle for, if they could not maintain, principles of Right 
and Justice. 

The spirit which he early witnessed had a happy influence on his subse- 
quent career. On the reorganization of the faculty of law at Paris, in 
1806, Dupin, then in bis twenty-third year, was the first candidate who 
caused bis name to be inscribed to undergo the examination for obtaining 
the degree of LL.D. He distinguished himself on the occasion, and in 
four years afterwards felt so confident of his powers, that he became a 
candidate for a professorship of the faculty. Although he did not suc- 
ceed, yet his character as a studious and capable man was so well estab 
lished, that the famous Merlin, the author of Merlin’s Repertoire, then 
Procureur-general at the Court of Cassation, presented him for a place 
of Advocate-general which had become vacant, but the office was given 
to a protégé of the flowery Fontanes, the phraseur of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. Antecedent to 1814, Dupin was so advantageously known by 
the publication of professonal works of merit, and as a sound practical 
lawyer, that he was named one of a committee to digest the mass of 
Imperial decrees. In the early days of the Restoration he continued to 
follow his profession. During the Hundred Days he exhibited little sym- 
pathy for the Imperial Government. How indeed could a distinguished 
advocate relish the government of a soldier of fortune, who detested a 
profession whose business it was to sustain right against might? The 
man who could speak of the order of advocates as Napoleon spoke of them 
to Cambacérés, was not likely to obtain the suffrages of the profession ; 
and it is to the credit of Dupin that when they were decreeing to Buona- 
parte the title of Saviour, the rising advocate objected to an adulation— 
and the fact is noticed and praised by M. Viilemain, in his History of the 
Hundred Days—which had too much influenced former Assemblies. 
“The people,” said he, “bave not sent us to this Chamber to flatter the 
Emperor, but to aid him with our advice and co-operation. If we antici- 
pate events, where shall we find a stock of gratitude to bestow when the 
country is saved?’ Subsequently Dupin opposed the proclaiming of 
Napoleon II. “ Why,” said he, “has Napoleon abdicated? Because he 
could no longer hope to be useful to his country. It would be madness 
to expect at the hands of a child that which a hero could not accomplish.” 
Of these opinions M. Dupin makes no boast in the volume before us ; 
perhaps he dare not boast of them now, but they will be appreciated by 
the future historian at their proper value. 

On the return of Louis XVIII., Dupin embraced anew his profession. 
He was chosen with Berryer the elder, as the advocate of Marshal Ney ; 
and greatly distinguished himself by his pleading in the case of Bruce, 
Hutchinson, and Wilson. Returned again to the Chamber as member 
for Chateau Chinon, he joined the moderate section of the opposition. 
Continuing his lucrative practice at the bar, he was employed in the most 
important causes ; and in 1824 his fame as a lawyer induced the Duke of 
Orleans to pame him as one of his consei/ privé. From this period till 
July 1830, his fame as an advocate continued to increase. It is not our 
purpose to dwell on his biography since 1830, which is generally known ; 
but we may state that being now without public functions, either parlia- 
mentary or professional, the old lawyer has resolved, in his enforced 
leisure, to throw together not a collection of historical memoirs, but, to 
use his own language, “ quelques souvenirs,” containing recollections of 
his studies, his labours, his opinions, and his principal acts. Of his 
studies he remarks, that he has been a student all his life, that he is still 
a student, and believing that till the last he can learn something, he will 
consider himself a student to his latest moment. 

I always read and still read (says he) with pen or pencil in hand, and I never 
spared the margins of the books, entering in them the remarks that occurred 
to me. 

During his clerkship he re-read the Latin classics ; from these he ex- 
tracted maxims of law or morality which related to his profession. For 
a long time he annually re-read Rollin’s Traité des Etudes, Cicero de 
Officits, Fénelon’s Dialogues on Eloquence, and Horace’s Art of 
Poetry. Asto Boileau he knew him by heart. This method he fol- 
lowed till forced to reside in the Palais Bourbon as President of the 
Assembly. 

The observations made by M. Dupin on his earlier career at the bar are 
not without value. 


Whenever I had in a cause to treat on particular subjects of law (he re- 
marks), I read, either entirely or in part, some good elementary treatise on the 
subject, in order to be the better imbued with the principles. Students and 
young barristers bave often asked me as to my method of study. I never made 
any mystery on the subject, informing them at the same time that a system 
which might suit one mind would not suit another, so that individual peculi- 
arities must be always attended to. 


As to his pleadings, he states that though blessed with an excellent 
memory, be never learned a speech by heart. Unlike Hennequin and 
Martignac, who read their written speeches or arguments, he spoke mere- 
ly from his notes—at first ample, but afterwards brief and succinct. Ina 
great cause which required an exordium, he committed it to paper, and 
then recurred to his notes as usaul. Ia his early career at the bar, he 
tells us he opened his facts curtly, drily, and without unnecessary words. 
Then being fresh from the schools, he copiously cited Roman law and au- 
thorities, and arréts, which the judges little liked. Experienced advo- 
cates, on the contrary, adopted a different course ; they studied to present 
the facts in attractive fashion, so as to win upon the judges. They com- 
batted the letter of the law with equity. This caused Dupin to modify his 
method, and to keep in abeyance his black-letter lore. 

The first great historical cause in which he was engaged was the affair 
of Marshal Ney in 1815. Of this cause in which he was junior counsel to 
the elder Berryer, he gives a summary of the facts. through which we find 
it impossible to follow him. Suffice it, however, to say that the protest 
of Ney, read before the peers, was the production of Dupin. 

A more interesting cause to us Eaglish was Dupin’s defence of our 
three countrymen, Wilson, Bruce, and Hutchinson, tried on the 23rd 
of April, 1816, for having aided the escape of Lavalette, comdemned 
to death by the ordonnance of the 24th July, 1815. The three English 
clients of the zealous Frenchman were so satisfied with his efforts in their 
behalf, that they addressed him the following letter, the production of 
Michael Bruce, an excellent French scholar, who still lives to cultivate 
the language and literature of our neighbours. 

Prison de la Force, ce Vendredi soir. 

Trés cher Dupin,—Nous n’avons point d’expressions pour vous temoigner 
notre reconnaissance pour la belle courage et la belle eloquence que vous avez 
déployés dans notre cause. Vous avez acquis des droits a l'estime de notre 
nation. 

Agréez les sentiments de notre amitie. 

(Signe) Michael Bruce, 
Capitaine Heley Huchinson,* 
tobinson Wilson, Major-general. + 

The old advocate expresses his belief that when he visited London in 
1834, much of the friendly reception he experienced from the bar and in 
society was owing to his efforts on this occasion. 

Another case in which Dupin appeared was the case of Marinet on the 
14th May, 1819. On the night of the 10th or the early morning of the 
11th Febuary 1818 as the duke of Wellington was entering his mansion, a 
pistol was fired at his carriage. The most minute searches were made, 
but no bullet could be found. Preliminary proceedings were commeuced, 
and, after inquiry, suspicion fell on a soldier named Cantillon. One 
Marinet, formerly auditor of the Council of State, boasted, in the presence 
of Lord Kinnaird, of having heard a project of assassinating Lord Welling- 
ton spoken of. He was arrested and tried with Cantillon. The French 
Government attached importance to this trial, as it was desirous of prov- 
ing that no pains had been spared to punish the guilty. The hearing ex- 
cited great interest. Marinet and Cantillon were acquitted. Dupin ap- 
peared for the latter. His speech was remarkable for some observations 
having reference to the Duke of Wellington’s conduct in the affair of Ney. 
Je n’attaque point la loyauté du noble Duc,’ said the advocate, “et je 
nexamine point comment il observe les capitulations.’ These words 


* Now Ear! of Donoughmore, having succeeded to the title in 1832. 





+ Sir Robert Wilson, appointed governor of Gibraltar in 1842, died in 1849. 





were pronoanced in an ironical manner, and the Constitutionel of the 
following day observed that the advocate seemed to cherish a bitter feel- 
ing against the Dake. Afver an interval of six-and-thirty years, the Dake 
being dead, Dupin, with one foot in the grave himself, in the worst taste 
admits that it was true be entertained a bitter feeling against Wellington ; 
yet Wellington had nothing to do with the execution of Ney. The facts 
are in a nut-shell. Ney, after the most boastful professions of fidelity to 
to Louis XVIII., after having kissed the hand of the King on his depar- 
ture, exclaimed, “ emmenerai Bonaparte dans une cage de fer.” “Fret 
after his oath and these protestations, made at the last moment, he joined 
Napoleon at the head of his corps d’armée. As to his treason there can 
be nodoubt, and the question was whether the capitulation of Paris covered 
the guilt of those who joined Buonaparte in the Handred Days. The wife 
of Marshal Ney sought an interview with the duke on this point, and en- 
deavoured to interest him in the fate of her husband. But the Duke an- 
swered—* Quiil n’avait aucune action dans le gouvernement duroi de 
France. et qu’il n’etait pas dans son pouvoir d’arréter sa justice. 
Mde. Ney appealed to the twelth article of the capitulation, whereupon 
the Duke observed—* Cette capitulation n'est d’ailleurs obligatoire que 
pour tes puissances qui l’ont ratfié; Louis XVIII n'a point donné 
cette ratifications.” Mde. Ney answered—“ La prise de possession de 
Louis XVIII n’équivant elle pas a une ratification?” “ Ceci regarde 
le roi de France,” replied the Duke, “addressez vous a lui.” 

was an impolitic and unwise thing to execute this brave and d 
soldier we admit, but of his treason there can be no doubt. “ Ce que j 
ai fait,” said Ney himself to the Duke Decazes, “ est un grand matheur ; 
jai perdu la téte.” But the Duke of Wellington was nowise implicated 
in the business. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, who learned the affair of Cantillon through the 
newspapers, left the fellow a sum of 10,000 francs in his will, and we see 
that the man now keeps a grocer’s shop at Brussells. Las Cases tells as 
that the elder Napoleon justified Cantillon’s attempt, saying, “ that he 
bad as much right to kill that oligarch the Duke of Wellington as the 
Duke bad to send him (Napoleon) to St. Helena.” But Dupin utters no 
indignant protest against such an atrocious sentiment. It is stated Can- 
tillon has been recently paid the 10,000 francs by the present Emperor of 
the French. 

We may remark that M. Dupin’s defence of Ney was neither adroit nor 
well judged. The advocate started the objection, that since the treaty of 
Paris, Ney was no longer a Frenchman, being born at Sarrelouis, ceded 
to Prussia whereupon the Marshal cried, “ Oui, Monsieur, je suis 
Francais, et je mourrai, comme tel.” 

The second part of Dupin’s Souveirs are devoted to the cases in which he 
was engaged for the press and in political triala He defended Conte. of 
the Censeur Européen Fiévée, aathor of the Correspondance Admistra- 
tive, de Pradt, ex-Archbishop of Mechlin, Jouy, author of 2’ Hermite en 
Province, Jay and Jouy, academicians, the Constitutionnel in 1826, 
and the Débats in 1829, He also very cleverly defended Béranger, the 
poet, in December, 1822, and gave an admirable opinion to the Count de 
Montlosier in 1826 on the subject of the Jesuits. 

The most remarkable of the civil suits in which he was engaged was 
the affaire Rebecque, in which the question was, /ézitimation d’enfants 
d'un prétre par mariage subséquent, and the affuire Soulavie, maria 
d'un prétre attaqué pas sa propre fille, These are both curious cases, 
but the interest is rather professional than general. 

About one hundred and ten pages of Dupin’s Sovenirs, are dedicated 
to the affairs of the House of Orleans, of which family he was for thirty 
years the confidential legal adviser. For these services he was paid a 
salary of 15,000 frincs a-year ; so that in mere money alone, exclusive of 
presents of works of art and vertu, he received about £15,000 from Lonis 
Philippe, and about £5,000 from other members of the family. It should 
also be stated that, from 1823 to 1825, he gave lessons in law to the Dake 
de Chartres, afterwards Duke of Orleans. We by no means mean to say 
that M. Dupin enjoyed a sinecure as law adviser to the family of the ex- 
King. He was consulted on all matters of business in reference to Louia 
Philippe’s immense property—to the marriages, dowries, &c., of his 
children, and to Louis Philippe’s and Madame Adelaide’s wills, so that 
had he been paid by the case, or had he absolutely dedicated to the gene- 
ral public his faculties, he might have earned as much from the bour- 
geotste of Paris as he received annually from Louis Philippe. 

To the Revolution of 1848 M. Dupin consecrates a very few pages. He 
states that thisevent fell like a thunderbolt on the royal family, and that 
the King, ill-advised and surrounded by unwise councillors, signed his 
abdication. On the 26th February, a decree of the Provisional Govern- 
ment declared (and Dupin allows it had the right to declare) that all 
the property composing the civil list should return to the state. By 
another article of the same decree, all the diens meubles et immeubles 
du domaine privé were placed under sequestration. 

On the 5th July, 1848, M. Jules Favre brought forward a proposition 
with a view to declare the private domain of Louis Philippe acquis aw 
doumaindel’Etat. This proposition revolted the strong sensefof right and 
justice of General Cavaiguac, as of every other honest man in France, and 
the Comité des Finances proposed a decree, acknowledging the right of 
private property in the Orleans family, and allowing that family to the 
3lst December, 1849, for the purposes of liquidation, loan, mortgage, or 
sale, On the 28th August, 1848, Dupin was constituted, by an act pre- 
pared in London, the mandataire of the ex-King and Queen of the 
French, and similar powers were given to him by other members of the 
family. On the 15th November, 1850, all debis of the family were liqui- 
dated, and the creditors expressed themselves perfectly contented. 

But the ex King who was most anxious on the subject of the payment 
of his debts, did not live to witness the liquidation, having expired on the- 
26th August, 1851. On the day before his death, the King requested his 
consort to offer, on his part, a souvenir to the President Dupin, and, om 
on the lst March, 1851, two pictures were forwarded to him. One of these 
was “ David before Saul,” by Gros, the other was a portrait of “ Foy,” 
by Horace Vernet. 

We now come to the chapter concerning the decrees of the 22nd Jana- 
ary, 1852. These instruments, emanating froin the present Emperor of 
the French, were as foliows :-— 

Article rer.—Les biens meubles et immeubles qui sont l'objet de la donation 
faite le 7me Aoat, 1830, par le Roi Philippe & ses enfants, sont devolus au do 
maine de | état. 

As to other property, the 2nd decree enacts that the members of the Orleans 
family can possess neither real nor personal property in Fraace, that they shall 
be obliged to sell all that belongs to them within the French territory, and that 
such sale shall be effected within a year. 

It was not till after the promulgation of these decrees that M. Dapin 
resigned his functions at the Court of Cassation, and in this tardy act, 
be tells us, he was governed by mixed motives, drawn from natural and 
civil law, and from strictly private duties—in fact, that his decision was 
in no degree political, and that it was an act of conscience, and not a 
party manceuvre. This may be so, for we believe there is no party im 
France, whether Legitimist, Orleanist, Republican, Buonapartist, Social- 
ist, or Red Republican, which confides in, or respects M. Dupin. Being 
now in a measure civilly and politically dead, as lawyer, legal function- 
ary, President of the Chamber, legislator, politician, and writer, we may 
speak of M. Dupin with all the freedom of history. 

Dupin is a most indifferent writer, with no grace or charm of style. 
with little power of expression, and a great deal of vanity and egotism, 
The present volume of Souvenirs proves this, as well as all his antece- 
dent publications. It is on the whole very dull reading, and is rendered 
more wearisome by a faulty arrangement, and by the recurrence of the 
personal pronoun, or sentences commencing—“ See what I said on the 
subject in the Annals of the French Bar ;” or “ See my treatise on Free 
Defence of Accused Persons ;’’ or “Consult my book on the Liberties 
of the Gallican Church.” But still, with all its defects, this is a book 
requiring notice at our hands, from the celebrity M. Dupin has enjoyed 
among our neighbours and allies. 

As a lawyer and advocate, Dupin was shrewd, learned, and painstak 
reading up everything that could help him in the conduct of @ case. 
| good logician, and a perfect master of dialectics, he was distinguished 
more for power of argument than for the graces of eloquence. Yet in 
cases in which he took a deep interest he could be earnest, impressive, 
impassioned, and occasionally eloquent. Asa politician, he was a maa 
of narrow views, always steadfastly and selfishly looking to his own in- 
terest. In 1828 and 1829, and even in 1830, when the Opposition became 
bolder and bolder, Dupin kept timidly within the letter of the law, secur- 
ing bis personal safety. When a move bad been successfal, he would 
join it, making the most of propitious circumstances. In 1829, when the 
leaning of the court of Charles X. was so strongly towards Jesuitism, it 
was said that the visit of Dupin to the Jesuit college of St. Acheul, of 
which he speaks in this volume, was not made without a personal motive. 
In 1830, at the first meeting of Deputies, held on the 27th of J uly at the 
house of Casimir Perrier, Dupin contended at great length that the King 
had a right to issue the ordonnances, and that no one could dispute the 
| legality with which the Chambers had been dissolved. It was at this mo- 
ment that Mauguin interrupted his brother lawyer. “What,” said the 
bold deputy of the Céte d’ Or, “ is there any one who can seriously men- 
tion the word legality? The time has arrived when we are not to dis 
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this or that be legal or illegal. The question now is be- 
py ie pe death, betweea liberty and slavery, between a constita- 
tional and an absolute monarchy, such as that of Spaia.” At the meeting 
held on the following day, at the house of Audry da Puyraveau, Dupia 
did not attend, nor was he present at M. Berard’s, on the 28th. When 
all the fighting was over, he again started into being, and made that fa- 
mous pedestrian journey to Neuilly which enabled Louis Philippe to dis- 
of his private fortune ere he accepted the throne. Dapin’s fidelity 
to the Orleans family was rewarded by his being made President of tbe 
Chamber. Fora while he sought to make himself a party, but, being 
destitute of genius, political courage, or high views, he failed. Asa on 
liamentary speaker he was astute, subtle, and logical, but too veomen 
to be graceful, and too cynical and sarcastic to be generally popu a 
His moroseness and apparent rigidity might have passed for indepen P 
ence, had his selfishness been less conspicuous, or his avarice less noto- 
rious. ; 

Under the monarchy of July, Dupin ruled the Chamber with too much 
strictness, and without blanduess or dignity. There was nothing cone 
liatory in his tone, and a want of gentleness in his manner ; but Fees 
med up a question clearly, and was a master of the forms of 3 = " 
Under the Republic his defects as President increased. He seame 
louder, more imperative, more dictatorial, more of the pelagcan® wi 4 
ferule and cat-o’-nine-tails in hand, to flog without quarter the cars 
représentants du peuple. It certainly occasionally required Reg a : 
hand to restrain, and a very strong head to keep, the men of the - ou od 
tain in order ; but Dupin, by his acrimonious and frequently uvjus ore 
rity, lashed them into fury, and failed to temper his authority oe ya 
dent either with earnest dignity or impartial justice, Much o : 
exacerbation of that infelicitous time must be laid to the charge of a 
President, vehement, personal, and partial. 





UNDER THE SEA. 


i i am now living is much changed from that it was 
PP nada y Le dee. My great pe and ber chambermaid were almost 
the sole inhabitants of a district that now numbers forty thousand souls. 
It was at the very window at which I write this, she sat (I have ber letter 
by me), and wrote these words to her sister, dwelling inland—a shep- 
herdess, with a satin gown without a waist, according to this picture over 
the mantelpiece : ‘‘ The day is calm and pleasant, and the great vessel in 
the offing betwixt us and the fair island sways not a hardsbreadth, nor 
can flutter a single pennant.” Then, in quite another trembling band, 
and yet the same, is added : “ When Ihad written that sentence, Dorothy, 
I looked again, southwards, and the sea was as still as before, and the fair 
island sparkled in the sun ; but betwixt us and it I saw no trace of the 
at three-decker. I thought my brain was wrong, and rang the bell 
TF agees ; but when she too could see nothing of the ship, a horrid fear 
took hold of me. Moreover, from the seaport, a mile away, there came a 
solemn murmur, and a fleet of fishing-boats put off—too late, too late, I 
fear—from every creek and cove, so that we knew the glorious vessel 
was gone down, with all her company. I bear near a thousand men were 
aboard of her ; but at present we know notbiog certain.” 

Even to this day this thing is interesting to us; and furniture enough 
to stock a hundred warehouses, not to mention snuff-boxes, card-cases, 
candlesticks and knife-handles by thousands, have been made out of the 
timber of the sunken ship. Accounts of the dreadful accident, describing 
how she canted over on one side, bound in boards taken from the vessel, 
are raffled for at all our watering-places. The very walking-stick I use 
was rescued from her bulk, beneath the sea,—or, at least, it has a brazen 
biography upon it that asserts so much. If a quarter of these things be 

nuine, there can be little left of her. Two ships were anchored over 
io for years, with diving apparatus ; and fathoms deep, and miles away 
from shore, the divers plied their trade. {t is with some of these we have 
to do. 

The Seven Cricketers, over against this house, was kept, until a few 

ears back, by anolddiver. I often used to wonder, when I was a boy, 
bow he managed to accommodate himeelf to that airy situation and dry 
skittle-ground after his restricted sphere of action in his great bell and 
helmet, under the midst of the sea. Thomas Headfurst was very commu- 
nicative to me in these early days indeed, and I was very grateful. I 
could sit in his red-curtained back parlour for hours together, under a 
fusillade of shag tobacco smoke, to hear him tell of the wonders of the 
deep ; aid he never balked my wishes in that respect. His family, he 
told me, had been divers for centuries, long before science had interfered 
with that professionan—when the poor 


Ceylon Diver held his breath, 
And went all naked to the hungry shark ; 


when stark, nude athletes, with sponges dipped in oil, to hold more air 
than lungs could carry, staid their five and ten minutes in the caves of 
the sea ; when Sicilian Nicholas, eurnamed the Fish, and webbed in hands 
and feet like a duck, plunged fathoms deep after a siagle oyster, a terri- 
bly exhausting process before even the smallest of barrels should have 
been compieted,—who went in for pearls and coral, however, also, and 
lost his life in Charybdis by a cup too much, having already obtained one 
gold one from the whirlpool, and dipping for another to please the king 
of the Two Sicilies. One of Mr. Headfurst’s ancestors, it may be, was of 
that party described by a savant of fifteen hundred, “‘ who descended into 
the sea in a large tin kettle, with a burning light in it, and rose up with- 
out being wet,” a feat seemingly as adventurous as that of the wise men 
of Gotham in their bowl. Who knows but that Thomas’s great-great- 
dfather (or even grandmother) may have dipped, in his (or her) time 
for the wrecks of the Armada, in “a square box bound with iron, fur- 
nished with windows, and having a stool in it?” for that is the descrip- 
tion of a gigantic strong box given us, by which two hundred thousand 
pounds worth of property was fished up for the Duke of Albemarle, the 
son of Monk who had drawn prizes from vexed waters before him. Nay, 
whether our hero’s family-tree bad been bearing this submarine fruit so 
very long or not, it is certain his father followed the trade before him ; 
and off the Irish coast, near Cork, his brother is or was a most distin- 
guished diver. Whenever there was an adventure to be described a lee- 
tle too strong for even my infant faith, the narration was made oblique, 
and became a family incident instead of a personal reminiscence, as : 
“Tt was in the year fourteen, or, it may be, fifteen, when the Diomede 
went down, off Deal, and the guv’nor and a chum of his, named Bluffy, 
. Was appointed to be under the sea ; for we be captains, like, and masters 
and all, when a ship once goes to the bottom, and wears, by consequence, 
a very singular uniform. Now, there was no better water-workmen in 
the Channel than them two; and they would have been employed still 
more constantly, and been yet better to do in the world, but for being so 
precious fond of their game of cribbage. All day long, in some little 
parlour like this present, they’d be knobbing, and heeling, and going, so 
that they was seldom ready when they was wanted, and went by the name 
of Fifteen Two. However, the Diomede had bars of gold in her, and it 
was of the utmost consequence to work at ber as hard and fast as might 
be. So Bluffy and the guv’nor was bauled out of their snug parlour to 
the minute, never miad where the game was, and out they was rowed to 
the lugger moored above the wreck, and down they was lowered in the 
bell. On one of those mornings, especially, they had a great mind to 
throw up their commissions, and go on pegg'ng away all their lifetimes ; 
but they thought better of it, and went aboard. Now, they was accus- 
tomed to be below a good long time, only this day they stayed a precious 
deal longer, and the crew above began to be alarmed, and to think there 
was something wrong with the air-tube. Howsomever, as no sigaal had 
been given to draw up, they sent down a third man in a helmet, to see 
what had become of ’em, and a precious sight he sees: Bluffy and the 
v’nor in their diving-dresses, sitting in the bell like acouple of magni- 
Fea tadpoles, and cutting, and showing, and cribbing, with tbe cards and 
the board between them, just as though they were in the ino parlour, ex- 
cept that now and then they was nearly being suffocated, having forgot- 
ten to turn the air-cock. & the end of it was, Fifteen Two was never 
allowed to go down in the bell together no more.” 
“ Dear me!’’ said I, “ Mr. Headfurst, that seems a very extraordinary 
8 2? 
“ Xtrorniry. I believe you,” said be, “ but nothing like a fight I had 
ouce with a ’leutrical eel, in fifty fathom of water, west-by south of St. 
Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall. It was one of my earliest jobs, and I 
Wasn’t thoroughly used to the work at that time ; and I badn’t a mate, 
either, to go down with me. It’s a fright’ning thing that sinking sink- 
ing out of sight of everything, a’most, without knowing where you’re 
going to, nor what you may fiud when you get there. This time the bell 
missed the wreck I was arter, entirely (which, as it happen’d, however, 
was a very fortunate circumstance), and I was lowered down to the very 
bottom. Half way down, Master James, what should come into the ma- 
chine but an enormous ’lectrical eel. He came in, young master, and he 
stopped in ; and the higher the water rose in the bell, the higher I got 
to the ’lectrical eel. 1 pulled my precious legs up on the seat, I promise 
you, and sat tailor fashion all the rest of the way ; but when we touched 
ground at last, I wasn’t above an inch or two off the beast,—boxed up 
urder the ocean, withia a couple of inches of being shocked to death. 








Well, as I said, I was new to the work, and having banged at him witha 
pickaxe till I was tired, and he slipped away from me just like oil. I 
thought it would be an easier thing to suffocate him than me; so I didn’t 
turo no air on for ever so long, and found myself getting black in the 
face, while the animal was swimming and gliding like a gentleman in 
easy circumstances enjoying the spectacle, and every new and then a- 
splashing with his tail for moderate applause. So I gave up that dodge 
just in time, and resumed my pick. The more I picked, however, the 
less he chose, which was an unappreciated joke I made to myself during 
those trying events themselves, and I was obliged to try summut else, 
I laid bare the floor of the bell (which we can do within an inch or so), 
got him into shallow water, and very soon finished him off. The skin is 
in the big chest, in my bed-room, and measures a hundred and twenty 
feet from tip to tip. I regret to say that the key is lost, or I should have 
great pleasure in showing it to you.”’ 

Onee upon a time I persuaded Mr. Headfurst to let me accompany him 
on one of his submarine visits to the great three-decker which I first 
spoke of as sunken opposite. I was in a flutter of fright and joy such as 
youths who have only been down in the bell at the Polytechnic can form 
no idea of. I had the perfectest confidence in the machine, and, above 
all, in my friend Thomas, but still I was in a greater state of “ blue 
funk’ than most boys of fifteen have ever any reason to be. The bell 
could hold but two,so I took the place of the other diver—though, of 
course, without a helmet—opposite Thomas. I had become quite accus- 
tomed by this time to his hideous apparel above-board and on land, but 
as we sank lower and lower, and the light grew dimmer and dimmer, 
that terrible shako of his, and his pipes, and his paraphernalia grew fright- 
fully unnatural to my perturbed vision, and [ thought whether he might 
not be Davy Jones himself, and the bell his “ locker.” Now and then 
some strange and dreadful fish glided in upon us, but one glimpse of 
Thomas drove him out io an instant, and I dida’t wonder. Nevertheless, 
it was far worse when I was left ia the machine alone—with the fullest in- 
struction, of course, as to air tubes, but also in the deadliest terror of for- 
getting them—while my friend (the only friend I bad in all the sea) 
went about his business over the wreck—a very wondrous experience 
tbat, and not easily forgotten. Many reflections of an original charac- 
ter Ought to have occurred to me, without doubt, which I should have 
now described, but, as I said before, I was far too frightened to think of 
anything except air-tubes and getting up again. After the longest half- 
hour anybody ever passed in their lives, my merman reappeared. He 
had fixed his hooks and eyes round a great brass carronade, and was ex- 
tremely buoyant in consequence. 

“ But,” said he, when we were in his snug parlour again that even- 
ing, and he had been congratulating me on my prowess ; “ but, Master 
James, you must come down with a helmet some day, and then you will 
see wonders.” 

“ Thank you, Thomas,” said I, “ all the same, but enough is as good 
as @ feast ; I have had my duck, and enjoyed it, and do not want another. 
I should like, however, to hear of anything interesting you may have met 
with under those circumstances.” 

“ Well,”’ said he, and he tarned his quid in his mouth, and brought his 
right eye to bear steadfastly upon me, as was his wont during compila- 
tion ; ‘ I will tell you of an occurrence that happened to my brother 
within the last few years; he bas become an altered man since, I assure 
you, and generally takes a religious work down in the bell with him. 

‘*There was a friend of his, mate toa West Indiaman that was outward 
bound in a few days from Cork, and Bill, my brother, and he had had a 
difference ; what the quarrel began about I don’t rightly know, but the 
mate abused Bill’s profession, aud called him an amphiberous lubber, or 
something like that, and Bill abused the mate and wished him under the 
sea, with never an air-tube ; and the ship sailed without making it up. 
My brother was very sorry when it was too late—for amphiberous lubbers 
has their feelings like otler folks—and greatly shook when news was 
brought, next morning, that the vessel had gone down not three miles 
from shore, and with every soul on board. Just at starting, as it might 
be—with all her passengers so full of hope, agoing to join their friends 
again—she struck upon a rock off Early Point, and settled down, as it 
was supposed, about midnight in a few minutes. There was a good car- 
go of spice, and Bill was, of course, sent for immediate; there was but 
few bodies floated to shore, and, knowing he would see some terrible 





sights, he was not overpleased at the job ; but until they could get more 
divers there was no choice, so down he goes to the vessel, and finds her 
fallen betwixt two reefs of rock, bolt upright, with masts standing and 
sails set, just as she settled down. She looked, he said, for all the world 
like any ship upon the surface, except that there was a hole broken in 
her side, where she had struck; her boats were slung almost uninjared, 
coils of rope were lying on the main-deck, the hatches were open and the 
door above the chief cabin stairs; the wet, swift fishes darted in and out 
of it, and the crabs were going about their work already when my brother 
descended. There were six or seven mer in the cabin, gentlemen pas- 
sengers, and a card or two that floated about showed they had been play- 
ing when the vessel struck ; some of them were even standing upright, 
just as they started from their seats when they felt the shock, and one 
had a dreadful look, with pale, parted lips, as though a cry ofagony had 
just escaped them ; a young man and a girl—so like as to be sworn bro- 
ther and sister—were embracing for the last time; the heaving of the 
sea, scarce felt at such depth, swayed all the figures to and fro—without 
a touch of decay, aad instinct with all but life, was that ship’s company. 
The captain, in his cabin, slept his last sleep quite placidly. The sailors, 
for the most part, were drowned within their hammocks, oaly those whose 
duty necessitated their being on deck were washed off and driven ashore. 
The darkness had been so deep as to render the best look futile, the 
strongest swimming of no avail. All these things were sad enough, and 
Bill’s nerves, iron as they were, were shaken sadly. Wandering about 
that living charnel bouse, attired so unnaturally, seeking for gold in the 
very heart of ocean, it was terrible, and yet, Master James, though you 
look so shocked, it was his honest business so to do, and a far less hateful 
way of geting on in the world than is practised in high places daily ; 
still, when he had found what he wanted and, laden with as many bags 
as he could carry, was returning to the main-deck by another way, it 
seemed to him the worst job he had ever set to do—and, lo! at the foot 
of the compunion-ladder, he met the man he knew so well, and parted 
with in wrath so lately, with one band on the round, as if in the act of 
flight. The look upon the drowned man’s face seemed to reproach him 
for his latest wish, so that he dared not put him aside and pass by, but 
turned back and went upon deck by the road he came; nor ever after 
that dreadful sight could brother Bill be brought to veuture down into 
the sunk West Indiaman.” 

“ Dear me, Mr. Headfurst,” I said, “ I never heard so frightful a tale 
in all my life.” 

“ Nor [ neither, Master James, but it’s true enough, and so my brother 
will tell you if you ask him. I don’t happen, just at present, to remem- 
ber his address, but he dives a good deal, off the east coast of Ireland.” 





HOW TO SEE THE WORLD. 


For striking a light in the bush or the desert, agate is better than flint : 
it makes a hotter spark. Cigar-fusees are not worth taking: wet spoils 
them. The crystalline lens of a dead animal’s eye has been sometimes 
used as 8 burning glass, wherewith to obtain fire. The ashes of a cigar 
rubbed into a piece of paper will qualify the paper to serve as tinder, 
In the absence of wood fuel, dried animal manure makes an excellent sub- 
stitute. The same may be said of bones: the Falkland Islanders often 
cook part of the meat of a slaughtered ox by the heat of his own bones ; 
and the Russians, when in Turkey in 1829, were driven to use bones from 
the cemetery at Adrianople as fuel. In bivouacking for the night, “the 
oldest travellers will ever be found to be those who go the most systema- 
tically to work in making their sleeping-places dry and warm.” A bush 
is not a good shelter for a sleeping-man ; it may be leafy and close at a 
yard from the ground, but it lets through the cutting wind lower down, 
A man, as he lies down upon bis mother-earth, is but a small low ob- 
ject, and ascreen ofeighteen inches high will guard him securely from the 
strength of a storm ;’’ a broad sod, seven feet by two, and turned up on 
end, will form such a screen. If nothing better offers, “ a European can 
live through a bitter night, on a sandy plain, without any clothes besides 
those he bas on, if be buries his body pretty deeply in the sand, keeping 
only bis head above ground ;” and Mr. Moffat speaks of “ the real com. 
fort, even luxury,” which he once found in such a sandy blanket. That 
sleepers fiud snow to be a warm bed in a bitter climate, is well known. 

Woven cloaks and coverlets admit the wind as through a sieve, unless 
the texture beclose. “It isin order to make their coverings wind-proof 
that shepherd lads on the hills in Scotland, when the nights are cold, di 
their plaids in water before sitting or lying down in them : the wet swells 
up the fibres of the plaid, and makes the texture of it perfectly dense and 
close.”’ The Highland poachers adopt an odd mode of “ tucking” each 
other in at night: when on the moor-side on a frosty night, they cut 
quantities of heather, and strew part of it as a bed on the ground; then 
all the party lie down, side by side, excepting one man, whose place 
among the rest is kept vacant for him; his business is to spread plaids 
upon them as they lie, and to heap up the rest of the heather upon the 
plaids; this being accomplished, the man wriggles and works himself into 
the gap that has been left for him in the midst of his comrades. The im- 
portance of flannel next the skin cannot be overrated : in the statistics of 
expeditions, it has been found that men without this comfort sicken and 
die in greater number than those provided with it. Mr. Parkyns, the 
Abyssinian traveller, adopted a very primitive mode of keeping his ap- 
parel dry, at a time when he had no change of suit: he simply took off 
his clothes, and sat upon them in a bundle until the rain was over! The 
following sounds oddly to stay-at-home people :—* There is no denying 
the fact, though it be not agreeable to confess it, that dirt and grease are 
great protectors of the skin against inclement weather ; and that, there- 
fore, the leader of a party should not be too exacting about the appear- 
ance of bis less warmly clad followers. Daily washing, if not followed by 
oiling, must be compensated for by wearing clothes. Take the instance 
of a dog: he will sleep out under any bush, and thrive there, so long as 
he is not washed, groomed, and kept clean ; but if he be, he must have a 
kennel to lie in, A savage will never wash unless he can grease himself 
afterwards—grease takes the place of clothing to him We can 
afford to wash, but naked men cannot.” 

Nettles make a dish which travellers welcome if other food be scarce ; 
when gathered quite young, and boiled, they are innocuous ; and Messrs, 
Huc and Gabet “ were able to enjoy this delightful variety of eaculent 
more than a month.”’ The young stems of fern, boiled in pure water, 
“ realise a dish of delicious asparagus.” Old hides and skins, untanned, 
“improve all soup, by being mixed with it, or they may be toasted and 
hammered /”’ Travellers in thinly inhabited districts are frequently 
taught by their daily wants to make jerked meat, consisting of dried 
pieces ; or pemmican, made of meat dried, pounded, and mixed with 
grease and meal ; or caviare, consisting of dried fish-roe, or the whole of 
a fish dried ; or dried and pounded eggs. An animal may be boiled in 
his own hide, in default of a caldron or saucepan. Stick four stakes in the 
ground, and tie the four corners of the hide up to them, leaving the hide 
hollow or concave in the middle; then cut up your animal into small 
pieces, and put it into the hollow of the hide, with a sufficiency of water ; 
put in several large very hot stones, and in due time there is your soup 
and douilli. A kind of haggis may be made in the stomach of an animal : 
blood, fat, lean, heart, lungs, all the solids cut or torn into small frag- 
ments, are pat into the stomach, and roasted by being suspended before 
the fire witha string. Weare assured that “it isa most delicious mor- 
sel, even without pepper, salt, or any seasoning.”’ Mr. Galton recom- 
mends a traveller, heading a party of natives, to interrupt the monotony 
of travel by marked days, extra tobacco, sugar, &.; avoid constant good 
feeding, but rather have frequent slight fasts to insure oceasional good 
feasts, especially on those great gala-days, when marked stages of the 
journey bave been reached. 

The sort of attention paid to women in rude countries is, it must be 
confessed, nearly akin to that which is paid to useful animals of lower 
grade. ‘ Take the wives of a few of the natives with your party, if you 
can,” says Mr. Galton ; “for they are of very great service, and cause no 
delay, for the body of a caravan must always travel at a foot’s pace, and 
a woman will endure a long journey nearly as well as a man, and cer- 
tainly better than a borse or a bullock. They are invaluable in packing 
up, and in retailing information and hearsay gossip, which will give clues 
to much of importance that, unassisted, you might miss.” An American 
chief told Hearne the traveller, that women were made for labour ; that 
one of them can carry or haul as much as two men; and that they are 
maintained at a trifling expense, for “as they always stand cook, the 
very licking of their fingers in scarce times is sufficient for their subsist- 
ence.” The ‘rights of women” are now being advocated in the self- 
same continent where these wrongs of women were thus eulogised. The 
morals of travelling are sometimes rather queer. Mr. Galton says: “On 
arriving at an encampment, the natives usually run away in fright : if 
you are bungry, or in any need of what they have, go boldly into their 
huts, take just what you want, and leave fully adequate payment. It is 
absurd to be over scrupulous in these cases.” So think also the Fillibus- 
tiers in respect to Cuba. In travelling through a bostile neighbourhood, 
cattle keep guard very well: the habits of bush-life make a traveller, 
though otherwise sound asleep, start up directly at a very slight rustle of 
alarm among his cattle. A person riding a journey for his life sleeps 
most safely—* for he must sometimes sleep,” as Mr. Galton assures us— 
with his horse’s head tied short up to his wrist ; tue horse, if he hears 
anything, tosses his head, and jerks the rider’s arm ; while he will seldom 
be so careless as to tread upon his sleeping master. 

A sylvan post-office for the wilds. If you want to leave a letter in a 
pre-arranged tree, ‘clamber up the tree when it is dark to the first 
large bough, and sitting astride it, cut with a chisel a deep hole right in- 
to the substance of the wood, or you may make one by firing a bullet 
down into it ; in this hole the letter, rolled up or folded quite small, is to 
be pushed, and the bark nailed down over it. No savage would ever 
dream of looking there for it.’ So we should think. If you wish to 
cross a deep river with your horse, drive or push him in, jump in your- 





Among the valuable lessons which travellers teach, is the art of making 
the best of everything just at the time when most wanted, A traveller, | 
especially in thinly-inbabited or semi-barbarous countries, is perpetually | 
put to his wits to devise a mode of overcoming difficulties. His food fails, | 





his beverage fails, his fuel fails, his clothing fails—his instruments, hig | 
arms, his cooking-vessels, his tents, his wagons, bis beasts of burden, his | 
guides, his servants, his money, his health—any of these may fail him at | 
a pinch; and it is a part of bis duty as a traveller, an almost indispensa- 
ble condition of his success, to possess a facility of contriving make-shifts, 
instead of sitting down hopelessly to mourn over something which is lost, 
or used up, or broken. To catalogue such probable make-shifts, and to 
supply hints for surmounting difficulties are the objects of Mr. Galton’s 








remarkable volume, lately published. [The .drt of Travel; or, Shifts 
and Contrivances available in Wild Countries.] It is a small book, 
but is stuffed full of facts; and many of these facts are not only of great 
value to a traveller, but are worth knowing by those whose travels ex- 
tend only a little way beyond their own firesides. He treats in succes- 
sion of water, fire, bivouac, clothes, tood, cookery, discipline, defence, 
hiding places, boats and rafts, paths, carrying weights, carpentry, smith’s- 
work, skins and horns, writing materials, riding and draught animals, 
saddles and harness, wagons and vehicles, guns, trapping, fishing, medi- 
cines, presents, articles for barter, and mapping implements. It may be 
interesting to jot down a few curiosities from this budget. 

When an exhausted traveller is in want of water, the converging fiight 
of birds, or the converging fresh tracks of animals, may often guide him 
to a spring or pool: it is about nightfall that desert-birds usually drink, 
and the thirsty traveller looks out for their course of flight at such a 
time. Ifa thirsty man strips, and exposes his person to a shower of rain, 
his thirst is greatly allayed. Ifbe has nothing todrink but muddy water, 
let him tie together a good handful of grass in the form of a cone. place 
the large end of the coue up the stream, and the water will become par- 
tially filtered in the act of passing through the grass. If a traveller be 


short of water- vessels, a canvas-bag, well grevsed, will hold water for a 
considerable time. 











self, seize him by the tail, and let him tow you across: if he turns his 
bead to try and change his course, splash water in his face with your 
rightor left hand, as the case may be, holding on with one hand and 
splashing with the other, and you will in this way direct him just as you 
like. Captain Fitzroy’s men once, in a difficulty, collected some boughs, 
wove them into a sort of large basket, covered it with their canvas-tent, 
puddled the inside with clay, and were out at sea eighteen hours in this 
fragile substitute for a boat. The following is curious :—“ If caught by 
a gale, recollect that a boat will lie-to and live through almost any wea- 
ther, if you can make a bundle of a few spare spars, oars, &c., and secure 
them to the boat’s head, so as to float in front of and across the bow ; they 
will act very sensibly as a breakwater, and the boat’s head will always 
be kept to wind. Water that is slightly frozen may be made to bear a 
heavy wagon by cutting reeds, strewing them thickly on the ice, and 
pouring water upon them ; the whole by degrees becomes frozen into a 
solid mass. . a> @ 

Mr. Galton’s chapter concerning trapping is full of curious informa- 
tion. In relation to the power of animals to scent the approach of man, 
he says: “ Our own senses do not make us aware of what is disagreeable 
enough to confess, that the whole species of mankind yields a powerful 
and wide-spreading emanation that is utterly disgusting and repulsive to 
every animal in its wild state. It requires some experience to realize 
this fact: a man must frequently have watched the heads of a herd of far- 
distant animals tossed up in alarm the moment that they catch his wind. 
He must have observed the tracks of animals—how, when they crossed 
his own of the preceding day, the beast that made them has stopped, 
scrutinized, and shunned it—before he can believe what a Yahoo he is 
among the brute creation. No cleanliness of the individual seems to di- 
minish this remarkable odour ; indeed, the more civilized the man, the 
more subtile it appears to be. The touch of a gamekeeper scares less 
than that of the master, and the touch of a negro or bushman less than 
that of a traveller from Europe.” Were it not for Mr. Galton’s great ex- 
perience in this subject, we might have ventured to suggest, that the hor- 
ror of the animals is perhaps rather moral than sensorial, resulting rather 
from e instinctive dread of man’s power, than from an olfactory sense 
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’ nal anwelcomeness. The catching of condors and vultures 
mee a singular way. A raw ox-hide is spread upon the ground ; 
ene man creeps under it with astring in bis hand, while one or two other 
men are posted in ambush close by; the bird flies down upon & bait 

laced on the hide, and the man seizes the legs, and binds them tight in 
The hide, when the poor bird becomes powerless. . 

Pedestrians, whose feet are apt to blister during long journeys, are thus 
advised : ‘‘ Rub the feet at going to bed with spirits mixed with tallow 
dropped from a candle into the palm of the band ; on the following morn- 
ing no blister will exist, for the spirits seem to possess the healing power, 
while the tallow serves to keep the skin soft and pliant. ‘ Ease before 
elegance ’—that is, soap the inside of your stocking before setting out, 
and break a raw egg into a boot before putting it on.” It is impossible 
to glance over the pages of this book, without being struck with the num- 
ber and variety of the disasters to which such travellers as Mr. Galton 
are subject, and with the untiring patience exhibited in devising cures 
and substitutes whenever the disasters arise. If ever travelling can be- 
come an “ Art,’’ then will Mr. Galton’s little volume serve as & Manual, 
a Handbook, a Vade-mecum. But it is also full of readable bits for 
others. 





LEmiperial Parliament. 


AUSTRIAN DUPLICITY. 
House of Lords, June 26. 


Lord LYNDHURST rose to call the attention of the House to the 
treaty of the 2d of December, 1854, and the Vienna Conferences, his 
reason for making the motion being to obtain some explanation from 
Lord Clarendon as to the position of Austria with regard to the allies. 
This was a delicate matter to touch, but he did not anticipate any incon- 
venience from the discussion, as he intended to confinc himself to a simple 
statement of facts. The noble lord then proceeded, ina clear and mas- 
terly manner, to contrast the relative positions of Austria and Prussia, 
and to show, however servile the latter Power might have shown herself 
on all occasions to Russia, that better things were to have been expected 
from Austria, who yet bad missed a grand opportunity of vindicating ber 
own rights and maintaining her owa interests by entering into an offensive 
and defensive alliance with France and England. Instead of doing this, 
after deceiving those Powers in every way during the recent diplomatic 
proceedings, she had virtually declared her neutrality, and it was impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that she had a secret understanding with 
Russia, acting on which she had withdrawn ber troops from the Galician 
frontier, and disbanded a great portion of her army. There could not be 
a doubt that our recent Plenipotentiary to Vienna, however great his 
ability, had been deceived by false hopes and promises of peace, and there 
was as little doubt that the conduct of the late Government, in deserting 
the seat of Government at a most important crisis of the campaign, and 
leaving the war to its fate, while they betook themselyes to their country 
seats, was disgraceful in the extreme. Popular indignation had driven 
that Government from Power. It was not for him to say how far Lord 
Palmerston had realized the expectations of the public, but he warned 
him that nothing but the greatest vigour, decision, and activity could 
maintain him in the position which he now filled. 

Lord CLARENDON thought, in spite of the able statement of Lord 
Lyndburst, that no good could arise from the censure which he bad cast 
on Austria. The indiscriminate blame which bad been heaped on her in 
particular and Germany in general had greatly estranged the sympathies 
of that country, which had ovce been with the Allies, and diverted them 
into another channel. So far as the Government were concerned, it would 
have been an unpardonable oversight to neglect to secure the co-opera- 
tion of Austria, and this the Government bad done ; but, while showing 
great deference to Austria, they had not allowed tbat feeling to influence 
their preparations for war; and, though they diplomatized at Vienna, 
the warlike operations before Sebastopol were carried on with the utmost 
vigour. Even now nothing could be further from his intention than to 
create any misunderstanding with Austria ; her conduct neither justified 
censure nor merited praise, and the result of the recent negotiations with 
her, though they had failed, had left England and France tree and unfet- 
tered to make peace on their own terms. 

The discussion was prolonged by Lord ELLENBOROUGH, the Duke 
of ARGYLL, and Lord DENMAN. It then dropped, and their Lord- 
ships adjourned. _ 

THE HANGO MASSACRE. 
House of Commons, June %. 

Captain DUNCOMBE asked the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
any further despatches had been received from Admiral Dundas with re- 
ference to the massacre at Hango, and also whether any steps had been 
taken to bring this matter under the attention of the Russian authori- 
ties, with a view of preventing the recurrence of such an atrocious act ? 

Sir C. WOOD.—I have much pleasure in stating that despatches were 
received this morning from Admiral Dundas, in which he states the steps 
he bas taken, and gives the most welcome intelligence, that several of 
those who were, on the statement of the survivor, supposed to be killed, 
are only wounded, and that some are not wounded, but are prisoners. 
(Hear, hear.) Admiral Dandas wrote a letter to the Governor of Hel- 
singfors, stating what had occurred, and remonstrating most strongly 
against the atrocious act of firing on a boat’s crew under a flag of truce. 
Admiral Duudas received an answer, in which the Governor of Helsing- 
fors excused and justified, to a certain extent, the act which had taken 
place, and declared that the officers and soldiers said that they saw no flag 
of truce, and that they bad been irritated by vessels hoisting Russian colours 
on some occasions, and that, as reported in the newspapers, English ves- 
sels hud elsewhere, under the colour of a flag of truce, taken soundings. 
The House will recollect that about a week ago I was asked whether [ 
had any reason to believe that such was the case. The answer I then 
gave was that, so far as any report had reached the Admiralty, no such 
transaction had taken place, and this morning I bad the satisfaction of 
seeing the officer who commanded the gunboat in which the flag of truce 
was hoisted in the Bay of Kertch, where the transaction was reported to 
have occurred. He assures me most distinctly and unequivocally that 
nothing of the kind was done [bear, hear] ; that the carriage which was 
restored to the Russian officer was takeu ashore by a Russian boat under 
the charge of a Russian officer, accompanied by one of the Viper’s boats, 
under the eye of the Russian officer ; and it was totally unnecessary that 
anything of the kind should bave been done, as there was not the slight- 
est difficulty in taking soundings on the spot in question by night or by 
day. There cannot, therefore, be the slightest doubt in the world that 
this story was totally and utterly destitute of foundation. [Hear, hear.] 
I thought it desirable that the earliest communication should be made to 
the public as to the persons who have been wounded and made prisoners 
at Hango, and I believe a statement of their names appears in the even- 
ing papers. The result is, that five seamen and the Finuish captain were 
killed by tue fire of the Russians, four seamen and two Finus were wound- 
ed and made prisoners, and three officers, four seamen, and two Finns 
were taken prisoners without having been wounded. The black man who 
was rescued by the Cossack boat is now alive and doing well on board the 

Cossack. ({Hear.] = 
CIRCASSIA. 
June 26. 

Lord J. MANNERS said, the House was aware that all the forts on the 
Circassian coast were now in possession of the Circassians, and that 
throughout the conferences at Vienua no mention was made of Circassia. 
The last despatch of Admiral Lyons stated that Mr. Longworth had been 
sent to Anapa to superintend the political part of the question. He 
wished to ask in what capacity Mr. Longworth bad been sent to Anapa, 
and what were the relations at present subsisting between Her Majesty’s 
Goveroment and the Circassian chiefs ? 

Lord PALMERSTON said, Mr. Longworth was Her Majesty’s consul 


at Mouastir ; he had appointed that geatleman when be heid the office of | 80d the Fourth Division on the brink of the yawning chasm, into which 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in consequence of his haviug passed a great 
deal of time ia the couutry and being well acquaioted with its manners, 
habits, and language. When an operation upou Anapa was contemplated, 
it was expected that the Circassian tribes would co-operate with the allies, 
and Mr. Longworth, being well acquainted with the people, was sent as 
an organ of communication between the allied commanders aud those 
tribes. There were no relations eubsisting between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meat and the Circassian chiets, except those arising out of their co-opera- 
tion in the attack upon Aaapa. 

Mr. BAILLIE asked in what capacity Colonel Lloyd was sent to Cir- 
cassia last year, at a salary of £2,000 per annum? 

Lord PALMERSTON replied that Colonel Lioyd was appointed to go 
to Circassia to open communication with the people, aud to ascertain to 
what extent aad upoa what terms their co-operation could be obtained. 


CANADA AND THE WEST INDIES. 
Mr. RICARDO asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 


any treaty for the remission or diminution of duties had been made, or exteut. 
was contemplated, between Canada and the West Indian colonies, or auy 


part thereof, in which tke whole of the British possessions were not in- 


claded ; and whether the Government had: sanctioned, or would sanction, 
the principle of a colony entering into a fiscal arrangement which did 
, hot comprebend the whole of the British empire. 
| Lord J. RUSSELL said, no treaty bad been made, or was contemplated, 
between Canada and the West Indian colonies for the remission or dimi- 
| nution of duties. A communication had been received from British Gui- 
| ana, to the effect that a proposition had been made for an arrangement 
similar to that which had been entered into between this country and 
the United States. He had referred that proposition to the Board of 
| Trade, which had reported very strongly against it, and he should not, 
| therefore, give any such proposal his support. 


LORD DUNDONALD'S SCHEME. 





June 29. 


Mr. F. FRENCH then moved that the House at its rising should ad- 
journ till Monday next, and took the opportunity of asking two questions 
| of the Government, whether it was true that Admiral Seymour, the second 
in command of the Baltic fleet, had received some injury, and whether 
the Government were yet prepared to adept the scheme of Lord Dundon- 
ald for the destruction of Cronstadt, which had been stated to be of much 
more influence in bringing about a peace than placing in the Crimea a 
force of 200,000 men. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD, in reference to the first question, said that Ad- 
miral Seymour had received some slight injury by some explosive ma- 
chine, but no other injury had been done. With respect to Lord Dundon- 
ald’s scheme, it had already been stated by the Government that they 
were not prepared to adopt it. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP OF INDIA. 


Mr.CAYLEY again referred to the office of Governor-General of India, 
by remarking that the antecedents of Lord Canning, who had once held 
such offices as the Commissioner of Woods and Forests and Postmaster- 
General, did not entitle him to be placed in that position. He suggested 
that Lord Elgin, who had experience in similar offices in Jamaica and 
Canada, was a fitter man to be appointed to the vacancy.—Lord PAL- 
MERSTON justified the nomination. He referred to the friendship be- 
tween Mr. Cayley and Lord Elgir, and assured the hon. geutleman if he 
wished to state the elaims of his noble friend the proper time would be 
when the nomination was proposed. 





Che War. 
BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 
Lord Panmure has transmitted to the papers the following intelligence, 
which reached him on the 29th :— 


“ The French and English are proceeding with their approaches against 
the enemy’s works, and are erecting new batteries, to be armed with 
heavy guns. 

“The enemy continues to repair the damage done during the last at- 
tack. Very little fire on their part. We retain possession of the Round 
Russian Fort in the Cemetery, from whence they were driven out on the 
18th, and the Mamelon, at the gorge of the valley which divides the Eng- 
lish left attack from the right of the South Harbour.” 


It will be observed that the above is undated. The Moniteur of the 
27th contained what follows. 


“ Crimea, June 24, 11 P. M—I have nothing new to announce. We 
push on our approaches towards the Malakoff Tower, and the construc- 
tion of the advanced battery, which is to complete the investment of the 
fort. In the same manner we are drawing closer on the left attack. 
There are still some cases of cholera.” 

* June 25, 11 P. M.—lI have nothing of particular interest to announce 
to-day. The works before mentioned pursue their course.” 

“ June 26, 11. 30 P. M.—I have no news for you.” 

The above is the latest intelligence. 

The Times of the 25th ult., thus comments on the late repulse of the 
Allies. 


The despatches from General Pelissier of the 19th and 20th inst., which 
were published in the Moniteur of yesterday morning, suffice to prove 
that the check sustained by the allied forces in the assault of the 18.h bad 
neither abated their confidence nor materially raised the bopes of the 
enemy. In the night immediately following the unsuccessful attack, a 
panic appears to have seized the Russians, who flew to their guns and 
opened a general fire on the whole line of their works, although no one 
was threatening them. An armistice took place on the followiag day 
for the burial of those who bad fallen in that terrible conflict. On the 
20th the approaches of the besiegers on the side of the Central Ravine 
were driven so close that the enemy set fire to the little suburb at the 
bottom of the southern harbour; and in the mean time the allies were 
placing heavy guns on the Selinghinsk and Volbynian Batteries, taken 
on the 7th of June, so as tocommand the great harbour. The tone of this 
brief but significant communication clearly shows that the failure of the 
assault on the Malakboff Tower and the Redan bas in no degree lessened 
the vigour with which the siege is now carried on, and the destruction 
by the Russians themselves of one of the suburhs of Sebastopol withia 
their lines is a very strong proof the increasing difficulty of the defence. 

The interruption of the telegraph in several places of the Austrian 
territory is the cause of the delay which has occured in the transmis- 
sion of intelligence, for where the lioe is broken the despatches must 
of course be conveyed by couriers over the intermediate distance, 
and the list of killed and wounded which will be found inanother 
column is the only intelligence which has yet been received, by our 
Government. We trust that the effects of the disaster of the 18th 
may prove less fatal than was at first apprehended ; but, above all, that 
the non-success of this attempt may lead to more auspicious operations 
hereafter. It is one of the maxims of Vauban that, atter all, nothing is 
gained in a siege by hurrying on the assault, though a multitude of 
valuable lives may be lost. It the Malakhoff Tower and the Redan were 
tobe taken at all by a coup de main, the attempt might, perhaps, have 
been made with greater success on the 7th, when the Russians had just 
been driven from their outer works. We have at present no information 
of the manner in which the time was spent from the 12th to the 17th, 
though it is impossible that those days should have passed at so critical 
a period of the siege without some important preparstions for the next 
step in the attack. According to the ordinary rules of siege operations 
the approaches would have been driven to the edge of the ditch surround- 
ing the Malakhoff Tower, and the counterscarp blown in before such an 
assault would be made, but the accounts which have just reached us do 
not lead us to suppose that these precautions had been employed. In- 
deed, the extraordinary configuration of Sebastopol has compelled the 
Generals on more than one occasion to pursue a course entirely at vari- 
ance with the prescribed rules ot the art of reducing regular fortifica- 
tions, 

Ono more than one memorable occasion in his career in the Peninsula 
the Duke of Wellington not only employed similar means, but staked the 
fate of hisarmy on their success, aud especially on the third siege of 
‘Badajoz, in 1812. Contrary to all the calculation, the Picurina, an out- 
work of the town somewhat resembling by its position the Mamelon or 
Kamuschatka Redoubt before Sebastopol, was forced without being bat- 
tered, and Badajoz itself was carried by storm before the counterscarp was 
blown in or the fire of the place silenced. No man who has ever read it 
can have forgotten the language injwhich the historian of that great con- 
test relates the most terribie action of the war. The ramparts, crowded 
with dark figures and glittering arms, just illuminated by the glare of 
flames from below ; the red columas of the British, deep and broad, com- 
ing on like streams of burning lava; the sudden arrival of the Light Division 





they dashed with incredible fury, some to be smothered in the wet ditch 
beneath, some to be dashed by the shot against the strong palisade, some 
to be torn upon the jagged range of sword-blades fixed in pouderous 
beams which defended the top of the breach. For two hours did our men 
persevere with indomitable courage in the attempt to force their way 
| through this scene of slaughter, and it was not uotil hundreds of the boid- 
| est and bravest had perished that they were compelled to acknowledge 
| that the breach of the Triuidad was impregoable. It was past midoight, 

and 2,000 men had already fallen, whea the Duke of Wellington ordered 
the remainder to retire and re-form for a second assault. Even that or- 
der was executed with difficuliy, and the fate of Badajoz might have 
been undecided that night if other portions of the troops bad not fouad 
means to scale the Castle and to carry @ bastion, and enter the town at a 
| different point. Out of the Anglo-Portuguese army of 22,000 men no less 
, than 5,000 fell at the siege of Badajoz and 3,750 at the assault aloue. We 
| trust that we shall not now bave to lament as great a loss, but we are 
dealing with far more numerous armies and a place of infinitely greater 





ces it will probably be found to present animperfect analogy with the at- 
tack on the Malakboff and the Redan, but also as a proof that the Duke of 
Wellington in 1812, at the pinnacle of glory and at the head of an invin- 
cible army, was stopped in one portion of his attack upon Badajoz by 
causes not very dissimilar from those which the allied troops have encoun- 
tered at Sebastopol, although in the Duke’s case the town was carried 
the same night by other means. There is, however, this material differ- 
ence in the position of the two armies;—The fate of the — of 
1812 turned upon the capture of Badajoz withia a certain number of days, 
for both Soult and Marmont were hanging with superior forces in the rear 
of the British army. At Sebastopol, on the contrary, the superiority of 
force is now on the side of the besiegers, and, far from having anything to 
apprehend from the Russians in the field, nothing would more conduce 
to the triumph of our enterprise than to find an opportunity of meeting 
them there. 

Our readers will not fail to be struck by the statement in General Pe- 
lissier’s despatch of the 20th that the Russiaus have themselves set fire to 
a portion of the suburbs. That seems to form an established part of Rus- 
sian tactics when evacuation is contemplated ; indeed it stands to reason 
that they will only burn what they find it hopeless to defend. If they 
should be driven altogether from the south side of Sebastopol we have no 
doubt they will attempt the complete destruction of the place, with very 
little consideration for thoze who may be left in it. As, however, the 
French ate now in possession of the forts which command the Careening 
Bay and the great harbour beyond it, it is probable that the 

from the south to the north side of the port will soon become difficult, 
from the range of the heavy guns placed on those heights. On every side 
the pressure to which the n is exposed has within the last few days 
greatly increased, and, although they succeeded oa the 18th in repelling 
our attack, it is not alleged that they have ever regained one inch of the 
ground which bad previously been wrested from them. The principal 
Kiussian outworks are now the advanced positions in the lines of the be- 
siegers, and our confidence is unabated in the steady progress and ulti- 
mate success of this great enterprise of war. 


A Russtan Dopce.—To-day a boat with a flag of truce came out of 
the harbour ; its object, I hear, was to request the allied commanders not 
to fire on some of the vessels in the harbour, as they had been converted 
into hospitals. The impression is, that the Russians would not scruple at 
all to employ a little ruse to save their ships. Immediately after the 
affair of the 7th a great activity seized all the ships in the harbour. The 
steamers approached by night the Careening-creek, and fired on the 
French working parties in the White Batteries. The line of-battle shi 
have all moved and are now distributed about the harbour with the 
broadsides looking towards us, so that it strikes one rather as if they were 
preparing to take an active part in the defences of the Redan and Malak- 
hoff works, and to try to make them untenable in case we should take 
them, than as if they were inoffensive hospital ships, removed from a feel- 
ing of hamanity out of reach of our guns. Several of the Lancaster guns 
in the right attack have been shelling them in their new position, but 
without being able to do them much harm, as they are about 4,500 yards 
off. There is a strong suspicion that eeveral of the houses in the town on 
which the yellow flag has been hoisted during the bombardment are no- 
thing less than powder magazines protected in this manner, so that any 
concession made in respect to supposed hospital ships would not be very 
palatable to our guaners; hitherto, however, no order has been given in 
this respect.— Letter from Camp, June 13. 


The reports that have come to hand, of the affairs of June 18, fully 
justify the surmise here set down. 


Curious Episope aT THE Mameton.—The following rather curious 
episode is said to have taken place at the Mamelon Vert in the eveaing 
of the 8th. The soldiers employed in constructing the batteries suddenly 
perceived a Russian sub-officer and three soldiers coming towards them. 
Their appearance caused some surprise, for they appeared to have risen 
from under ground, and it was found on inquiry that they had actuall 
done so. On quitting the Mamelon Vert the Russian commandant le 
them in the powder magazine with orders that they should set fire to it 
the moment the French entered. These poor men, not feeling any incli- 
nation for a flight into the air, even in company with a oumber of enemies, 
took care not to execute this order, and after remaining in their place of 
concealment for about 15 hours, and feeling the pangs of hunger, they 
extinguished the matches with which they might have donesuch mischief, 
and qtietly came and asked for something to eat from the new posses- 
sors of premises.” _ 

A Farat Cannon-Batt.—In the attack upon the Quarries, Russian 
Rifle-pits apd trenches on the night of the 7th and morning of the 8th 
June by a detachment from the British army, the 62ad Regiment formed 
part of the reserve, and during the night bad « nly two or three casualties 
among the men. Shortly after daylight Major Dixon was shot through the 
head, and in a short time several of the men were killed and wounded, Af- 
ter occupying the works, a group of officers and men were sitting togeth- 
er talking, under shelter of the embankment, when a cannon ball came 
in, jumped over one of the officers (Capt. Daubenay), struck Capt. Ingall 
on the left thigh, without breaking the bone; then mortally wounded 
Lieut-Colonel Shearman, kiiled Capt. Forster on the spot, and also killed 
two Color-Sergeants and four privates, two of them Major Dickson’s and 
Capt. Ingall’s servants.—Thus one sbot killed two officers and six men, 
and wounded one officer and three men. The A‘ijutant, who was present, 
as well Captain Daubenay, miraculously escaped.— Letter from Capt. In- 
gall to his father, Major Ingall published in the Montreal Herrald. 


CASUALTIES ON THE 18TH oF JoNE.—Officers killed: .Maj.Gen Sir 
Jobu Campbell; Col. Yea, 7th Regt.; Lt. Col. Shadforth, 5th Regt.; Lt. 
Newrant, 18th; Lt. Davies, 38th; Lt. Ashwin, 57th; Lt. Bellew, 33rd; 
Capt. Shiffaer, Capt. Robinson, Lt. Hunt, Lt. Alt, 34th; Capt. Forman, 
Rifle Brigade; Capt. Jessie, Royal Engineers; Lt. Murray, ditto; Lt. 
Graves, ditto; Capt. Fenwick, Capt. the Hon. C. Agar, and Capt. Caul- 
field, 44th; Lt. and Adjt. Hobson, 7th Regt. 


Officers wounded.—Lieut.-Col. J. Goodwin (41st Foot), slightly; Maj- 
Gen. Eyre, O.B., severely; 4th Foot, Col. Cobbe, severely; 9ih Foot, Capt. 
F. Smith, dangerously, since dead; Lt. and Adj. M‘Q 1een, severely; and 
Lt. A. G. Douglas, slightly; 18th Foot; Major Keuuedy, slightly; Capt. 
Cormick and Heyman, both dangerously; and A. Armstrong and J. G. 
Wilkins »n, both slightly; and Lieuts. W. Kemp and Fearnley, both se- 
verely, and Taylor and Hotham, both slightly. 28:h Foot; Capts. God- 
ley and Malcom, both severely, and Aplin, slightly, and Lieut. Brodigan, 
severely. 38th Foot; Lt.-Col. Lowth, Capts. Hou. C. Addington and Da- 
niel, and Lieuts. Frensh and Feilden, all severely. 44:h Fuot; Col. Hon. 
A. Spencer, slightly, Capt. Mansfield, dangerously, Lieuts. Logan and 
Howarth, severely. Staff-Capt. A. Soodgrass (38tn Foot), severely; Lt. 
Image (21st Foot), slightly. 7th Foot; Lieut. Hua. E. Fitzclarence, daa- 
gerously; Major Pack and Lieuts. Jones and Malaa, all severely; Lieuts. 
Lord R. Browne, Waller, and Wright, all slightly; aad Capt. Appleyard, 
slight contusion. 20th Foot; Lt.-Col. Evelegh, Lieut. O'Neill, and Eas. 
Holmes, all slightly. 23cd Foot; Lieut.-Col. Lysous, severely. 33rd 
Foot; Capt. Guayle, dangerously; Lt.-Col. Juhasioue aad Capt. Wick- 
ham, both severely; and Lieut.-Col. Mundy and Lieat. J. T. Rogers, both 
slightly. 34th Foot; Capt. J. Jordan, Lieuts. Hirman and Clayton, all 
severely; and Capt. Gwilt and Lieut. Peel, both slightly. 57th Foot; 
Brvt.-Major Earle, Captains Norman, Lea, and St. Clair, aad Lieuts. Ve- 
nables and Slade, all severely. 88h Ft; Capt. Beowue, dangerously. 
1+t Battalion Rifle Brigade; Lieut Boileau, severely. 2 Battalion ; Lts. 
Kuox, dangerously; F. Fremantle, severely. Royal Artillery; Sec. Ca) 
Williams, slightly. Royal Engineers; Lieut.-Col. Tyiden, severely; Maj. 
Gen. Harry Jones, and Brvt.-Maj. Bouchier, both slighily. 

Missing.—7th Foot; Lieut. Robinson. 33rd Foot; Lieut. Heyland, 

Naval Brigade.—Killed; Lieut. J. O. Kida. Wounded; Captain W. 
Peel, aud Lieuts. O. W. Dalyell, and W. B. Urmston, slightly. 

Non-commissioned officers and rank and file-—Kailled, 144; wounded, 
1,058; missing, 150. 

Total Casualties. —Melancholy as this intelligence is, it is less terri- 
ble than we were led to anticipate. The Eoglish loss was 1352 in killed, 
missing, and wounded ; the French 2738—making a grand total of 4090. 
Our brave coadjutors had 981 killed; the Euglish 144; the French 
wounded were 1740; the English 1058; the French missing, 617, the 
English, 150. These figures confirm Prince Gurtschakalf’s statement 
that be took 600 French prisoners. The fighting on this fearful day in 
the French ranks must have been terrific, for the killed of that nation 
were in the proportion of more than one to two of the wounded,—where- 
as, in previous encounters, the wounded were as five to one of the slain. 


Wounpep Orricers.—June 4: 17th Foot; Lt. Boyd, slightly. 48th; 
Lt. Trent, slightly—June 6 : 3d Foot; Lt. Breedon, siightly. Royal Ar- 
tillery; Capts, Adye, severely, and A. Gordon, slightly.—June 7: 2d Bat- 





We refer to this example, not only because in some of its circumstan- 


taliou, lst Foot; Lts. Bellew and Stewart, both dangerously; Lt. Legge, 
slightly. 3d Foot; Capt. Ambrose, dangerously. 7th; Mujur Mills, Capt 
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Turner, Lts. H. M. Jones, L. J. F. Jones, and Waller, all slightly. 19th; | 
Lt. Evans, severely. 20tb; Lt. aud Adjt, Padfield, severely. 30th; Capt. | 
Pennefather, severely. 34th; Capts. Peel and Westhead, both severely; 
Lt. Saunders, severely. 41st; Capt. Dixon, slightly. 47th; Major Vil- 
liers and Capt. Lowndes, both severely; Capt. Hunter, severe contusion; 
Lt. Irby, dangerously. 49h; Major Armstrong, Capt. Le Marchant, and 
Lts, Young and Eustace, all severely. 55th; Lt, Scott, slightly. 62nd; 
Lt.-Col. Shearman, dangerously, since dead; Capt. Ingall, me 771b; 
Capt. Gilby, slightly; Lt. Dickson, severely. 88th; Capt. Maynard and 
Lt. Kenny, severely; Lt. Grier,slightly. 90th; Lt.-Col. Campbell, severe 
contusion. 96tb; Li. Anderson, slightly. 97th; Lt. Mackesy, severely. 
Royal Artillery; Lt. Keene, slightly —June 9: 3d Foot; Capt. Walker, 
dangerously. 7th; Capt. Cooper, slightly. 41st; Lt. Baird, slightly. 
wn Artillery; Lt. Conolly, slightly.—June 10: 90th Foot; Lt. Nunn, 
slightly. 





THE BALTIC. 


Tae Haxco Massacre.—The reader is referred to our editorial and 
Parliamentary columns for information on this subject. We add a few 
gleanings. 

General de Berg, Aide-de-Camp to the Czar, and Commander-in-Chief 
of all the Russian Forces in Finland, states in bis report that the “ sue- 
eess of the fortunate skirmish ” with the Cossack’s boat must be ascribed 
to the “ coolness ” of the officer in charge of the coast—namely, Ensign 
Sewertechkoff, of the 2d battalion of the “ King of Prussia,” or Pernau 
Grenadiers. 


Stockholm, June 23.—The Post Tidningen bas accounts from Hel- 
singfors, stating that the English have bombarded Hango and destroyed 
the telegraph station. The Russians now admit tbat the Cossack’s boat 
displayed ome of truce ; but allege that they suspected a stratagem to 
surprise them. 

A dispatch (very vague language) dated the 25th ult., states that 
Sweaborg has been bombarded and the stores destroyed. It also corrobo- 
rates the statement that a large number of infernal machines had been 
cast up most unexpeetedly. 

ApmiraL Dunpas ; THE InreRNAL Macutnes.—Dantzic, June 29,—The 

Vulture bas arrived with the mails. The fleet bas arrived off Cronstadt. 
Forty-six infernal machines have been discovered and destroyed. One of 
them exploded on the poop of the Exmouth. Admiral Seymour and 
Capt. Louis, who were examining it at the time, were severely injured. 
Lieut. Pierce was slightly injured. 





' CHARLES DICKENS ON THE PLATFORM. 


The second regular meeting of the Administrative Reform Association 
was held at Drury Lane Theatre, on Wednesday, the 27th ult. The 
novelty was the appearance of Charles Dickens, whose speech we com- 
mend to notice. It is thus reported. 


I cannot, I am sure, better express my sense of the kind reception ac- 
corded to me by this great assembly than by promising to compress what 
I sball address to you within the closest possible limits. It is more than 
1,800 years ago since there was a set of men who thought they should be 
heard of for their “ much speaking.” As they have propagated exceed- 
ingly since that time, and as I observe that they flourish just now to a 
preening extent about Westminster [laughter], I will do my best to 
avoid adding to the numbers of that prolific race. [Hear, hear, and 
laughier.] The noble lord at the head of the Government, when he won- 
dered in Parliament, about a week ago, that my friend Mr. Layard did 
not blush for having stated in this place what the whole country knows 
perfectly well to be true, and what no men in it can by possibility better 
know to be true than those disinterested supporters of that noble lord 
who had the advantage of hearing him and cheering him night after night 
when he first became Premier—I mean that he did officially and habitu- 
ally joke at a time when this country was plunged in deep disgrace and 
distrees—I say that noble lord, when he wondered so much that the man 
of this age, who has, by his earnest and adventurous spirit, done the most 
to distinguish himself and it, did not blush’for the tremendous audacity 
of having so come between the wind and his nobility, turned an airy pe- 
tiod with reference to the private theatricals at Drury Lane Theatre. 
Now, I have some slight acquaintance with theatricals, private and pub- 
lic, and I will accept that figure of the noble lord. I will not say that, if 
I wanted to form a company of Her Majesty’s servants, I think I should 





know where to lay my hands on “the comic old gentleman” [rgars of 
laughter]; nor that, if I wanted to get up a pantomime, I faney 1 should 
know what establishment to go to for “the tricks and changes” [re- 
newed laughter]; also, for a very considerable host of “ supernumeraries,”’ 
to trip one another up in that contention with which many of us are 

familiar, both on these and on other boards, in which the principal ob- 

jects thrown about are loaves and fishes. [Hear, and laughter.) But I 

will try to give the noble lord the reason for these private theatricals, 
and the reason why, however ardently he may desire to ring the curtain 
down upon them, there is not the faintest present hope of their coming to 
a conclusion. It is this :—The public theatricals which the noble lord is 
80 condescending as to manage are so intclerably bad, the machinery is 
80 cumbrous, the parts so ill-distributed, the company so full of “ walking 
gentlemen” [laughter], the managers have such large families, and are 
so bent upon putting those families into what is theatrically called “ first 
business ”’—not because of their aptitude for it, but because they are their 
families, that we find ourselves obliged to organise an opposition. [Cheers.] 
We have seen the Comedy of Errors played so dismally like a tragedy 
that we really cannot bear it. We are, therefore, making bold to get up 
the School of Reform, and we hope before the play is out to improve 
that noble lord by our performance very considerably. [Hear, hear, and 
laughter.) If he object that we have no right to improve him without 
his license, we venture to claim that right in virtue of his orchestra, con- 
sisting of a very powerful piper whom we always pay. [Laughter.] 

Sir, as this is the first political meeting I have ever attended [hear], 
and as my trade and calling is not associated with politics, perhaps it 
may be useful for me to show how I came to be kere, because reasons 
similar to those which have influesced me may still be trembling in the 
balance in the minds of others. I want at all times in full sincerity to 
do my duty by my countrymen. If I feel an attachment towards them, 
there is nothing disinterested or meritorious in that, for I can never too 
affectionately remember the confidence and friendship that they have 
long reposed in me. [Cheers.] My sphere of action, which I shall never 
change, I shall never overstep further than this, or for a longer period 
than I do to-night. By literature I have lived, and through literature I 
have been content to serve my country ; and I am perfectly well aware 
that I cannot serve two masters. In my sphere of action I have tried to 
understand the heavier social grievances and to help to set them right. 
[Cheers.] When the Times newspaper proved its then almost incredible 
case in reference to the ghastly absurdity of that vast labyrinth of mis- 

laced men and misdirected things which had made England unable to 
on the face of the earth an enemy one-twentieth part so potent to 
effect the misery and ruin of her noble defenders as she has been herself, 
I believe that the gloomy silence into which the country fell was by far 
the darkest aspect in which a great people had been exhibited for many 
years. [Cheers.] With shame and indignation lowering among all classes 
of society, and this new element of discord piled on the heaving basis of 
ignorance, poverty, and crime—which is always below us—with little 
adequate expression of the general mind or apparent understanding of 
the general mind in Parliament, with the machinery of the Government 
and the Legislature going round and round, and the people falling from 
it and standing aloof, as if they left it to its last remaining function—of 
destroying itself,—when it had achieved that, the destruction of so much 
that was dear to them, I did and do believe that the only wholesome turn 
affairs so menacing could possibly take was the awaking of the people, 
the outspeaking of the people, the uniting of the people in all patriotism 
and loyalty to effect a great peaceful constitutional change in the admi- 
nistration of their own affairs. [Cheers.] At such a crisis this associa- 
tion arose ; at such a crisis I joiued it, considering its further case to be 
—if further case could possibly be needed—that “ what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business,” that men should be gregarious in good 
citizenship as well as in other things, and that it is a law in nature that 
there must be a centre of attraction for particles to fly to before any ser- 
viceable body with recognized functions can come into existence. This 
association has arisen, and we belong to it. What are the objections to 
it? I have heard in the main but three, which I will now briefly notice. 
It is said, that it is pro by this association to exercise an influence 
through the constituencies on the House of Commons. I have not the 
least hesitation in saying that I have the smallest amount of faith in the 
House of Commons at present existing [hear, hear], and that I consider 
the exercise of such influence highly necessary to the welfare and honour 
of this country. [Cheers] I was reading no later than yesterday the 
book of Mr. Pepys, which is rather a favourite of mine, in which he, two 


hundred years ago, writing of the House of Commons, says :— 





“ My cousin Roger Pepys#ells me that it is matter of the greatest grief to 


him in the world that he should be put upon this trust of being a Parliament 
man, because he says nothing is done that be can see out of any truth and sin- 
cerity, but mere envy and design.” 

Now, how it comes to pass that after 200 years, and many years after 
a Reform Bill, the House of Commons is s0 little changed, I will not etop 


/to inquire. I will not ask bow it bappens that bills which cramp and 


worry the people and restrict their scant enjoyments are so easily passed 
{cheers}, and how it happens that measures for their real interests are so 
very difficult to be got through Parliament. 
lyze the confined air of the lobby, or reduce to their primitive bases the 
elements of those statements which were made by hon. gentlemen who 


were once the candidates for your and my independent vote and interest. | 


I will not ask what is that Secretarian figure, full of blandishments, stand- 
ing on the threshold, with its floger on its lips. I will not ask how it comes 
that those personal altercations, involving all the removes and definitions 
of Shakspeare’s Touchstone,—the retort courteous—the quip modest—the 
reply churlish—the reproof valiant—the countercheck quarrelsome—the 
lie circumstantial and the lie direct—are of immeasurably greater inte- 
rest in the House of Commons than the bealth, the taxation, and the edu- 
cation of a whole people. [Cheers.] I will not penetrate into the my:- 
teries of that secret chamber in which the Bluebeard of the party keeps 
his strangled public questions, and with regard to which, when he gives 
the key to his wife—the new comer—he strictly charges her on no ac- 
count to open the door. [Laughter.] I will merely put it to the expe- 
rience of everybody here whether the House of Commons is not occa- 
sionally a little hard of hearing—a little hard of hearing, a little dim of 
sight, a little slow of understanding, and whether, in short, it is not in a 
sufficiently invalided state to require close watching, and an occasional 
application of sharp stimulants ; and whetherit is not capable of conside- 
rable improvement? [Cheers.] I believe that,in order to preserve it in 
a state of real usefulness and independence, the people must be very 
watchful and very jealous of it, and it must have its memory jogged and 
be kept awake when it happens to have taken too much of the Ministe- 
rial narcotic—it must be trotted about, and must be hustled and pinched 
in that friendly way, as is the usage in such cases. [Laughter.| I hold 
that no power can deprive us of the right to administer our functions as 
a body comprising electors from all parts of the country, associated to- 
gether because their couutry is dearer to them than drowsy twaddle, un- 
meaning routine, or worn out contentionalities. [Cheers.] 

This brings me to objection number two. It is stated that this asso- 
ciation sets class against class. Is thisso? [Cries ofno.] No,it rather 
finds class set against class, and seeks to reconcile them. I wish to avoid 
placing in opposition those two words “ the aristocracy ” and ‘ the peo- 
ple.” Iam one who can believe in the virtues and uses of both, and 
would not on any account deprive either of a single just right belonging 
toit. [Cheers]. I will use, instead of these words, the terms, “ the go- 
vernors’ and “the governed.”’ These two bodies the association finds 
with a gulf between them, in which are lying newly-buried thousands on 
thousands of the bravest and most devoted men that, even England ever 
bred. [Cheers.] It is to prevent the recurrence of innumerable smaller 
evils of which that calamity was the crowning height and the necessary 
consummation, and to bring together these two fronts looking now s0 
strangely at each other, that this association seeks to help to bridge over 
that abyes with a structure founded on common justice and supported by 
common sense. [Cheers]. ‘Setting class against class!” That is the 
very parrot prattle that we have so long heard. Try its justice by the 
following example :—A respectable gentleman had a jarge establishment 
and a great number of servants who were good for nothing—who, when 
he asked them to give his children bread, gave them stones—who, when 
they were told to give fish, gave serpents—who, when they were ordered 
to send to the East, sent to the West—who, when they ought to have 
been serving dinner in the North, were consulting exploded cookery 
books in the South—who wasted, destroyed, tumbled over each other, and 
were bringing everything to ruin ; when at last the respectable gentle- 
man calls his house steward and says, even then more in sorrow than in 
anger, ‘‘ This is a terrible business, no fortune can stand it—no mortal 
equanimity can bear it! I must change my system, I must obtain ser- 
vants who will do their duty ;”,—the house-steward throws up bis eyes in 
pious horror, and says, ‘“‘ Good God, master, you are setting class against 
class !’—and then rushes off into the servants’ hall and delivers a long 
and melting oration on that wicked feeling. [Laughter]. I now come 
to the third objection, which iscommon among young gentlemen who are 
not particularly fit for anything but spending money which they have not 
got. [Laughter]. Their objection is usually comprised in the observa- 
tion, ‘* How very extraordinary it is that these Administrative Reform 
fellows can’t mind their own business.”” I think it will occur to ail that 
a very sufficient mode of disposing of this objection is to say that it is our 
own business we mind when we come forward in this way, and it is to 
prevent it from being mismanaged by them. [Hear]. 

I observe from the Parliamentary debates—which have of late, by the 
by, frequently suggested to me that there is this difference between the 
bull of Spain and the bull of Nineveh, that, whereas, in the Spanish case, 
the bull rushes at the scarlet, in the Ninevite case, the scarlet rushes at 
the bull [laughter and cheers]—I have observed from the Parliamentary 
debates that, by a curious fatality, there has been a great deal of the re- 
proof valiant and the counter check quarrelsome in reference to every 
case showing the necessity of Administrative Reform, by whomsoever 
produced, whensoever, and wheresoever. [Cheers.] I dare say I should 
have no difficulty in adding two or three cases to the list, which I know 
to be true, and which I have no doubt will be contradicted. [Laughter 
and cheers.] I should have no difficulty in adding two or three cases to 
the list, but I consider it a work of supererogation, for if the people at 
large be not already convinced that a sufficient general case has been 
made out for Administrative Reform, I think they never can be and ne- 
ver will be. [Cheers.] There is, however, an old indisputable, very 
well known story, which has so pointed a moral at the end of it that I 
will substitute it for a new case, by doing which I may avoid, I hope, 
the sacred wrath of St. Stephen’s. [Laughter.] Ages ago, a savage 
mode of keeping accounts on notched sticks was introduced into the 
Court of Exchequer, and the accounts were kept much as Robinson Cru- 
soe kept his calendar on the desert island. [Laughter.] In the course 
of considerable revolutions of time the celebrated Cocker was born, and 
died. [Laughter.] Walkinghame, of the Tutor’s Assistant, well versed 
in figures, was also born, and died—a multitude of accountants, book- 
keepers and actuaries were born, and died. Still official routine inclined 
to these notched sticks, as if they were the pillars of the constitution, 
and still the Exchequer accounts continued to be kept on certain splints 
of elm wood called “ tallies.’ [Hear, and laughter.) In the reign of 
George ILI. an inquiry was made by some revolutionary spirit whether, 
pens, ink, and paper, and slates and pencils being in existence, this obsti- 
nate adherence to an obsolete custom ought to be continued, and whe- 
ther a change ought not to be effected. All the red tape in the country 
grew redder at the bare mention of this bold and original conception, and 
it took till 1826 to get these sticks abolished. [Laughter.] In 1834 it 
was found that there was a considerable accumulation of them, and the 
question then arose, what was to be done with such worn-out, worm- 
eaten, rotten old bits of wood? I dare say there was a vast amount of 
minuting, memoranduming, and despatch-boxing on this mighty subject. 
The sticks were housed at Westminster, and it would naturally occur to 
any intelligent person that nothing could be easier than to allow them 
to be carried —. for firewood by the miserable people who live in that 
neighbourhood. However, they never had been useful, and official rou- 
tine required that they never should be, so the order went forth that they 
were to be privately and confidentially burnt. [Laughter and cheers. } 
It came to pass that they were burnt in a stove in the House of Lords. 
The stove, overgorged with these preposterous sticks, set fire to the pa- 
nelling ; the panelling set fire to the House of Lords ; the House of Lords 
set fire to the House of Commons ; the two houses were reduced to ashes; 
architects were called in to build others; we are now in the second mil- 
lion of the cost thereof; the national pig is not nearly over the stile yet, 
and the little old woman, Britannia, hasn’t got home to-night. [Loud 
laughter and cheers. ] 

ow, I think we may reasonably remark, in conclusion that that all- 
obstinate adherence to rubbish which the time has long outlived is certain 
to have in the soul of it more or less that is pernicious and destructive, 
and that will some day set fire to something or other, which if given boldly 
to the winds would have been harmless, but which obstinately retained is 
ruinous. [Cheers.] I believe myself that when Administrative Reform 
goes up it will be idle to hope to put it down in this or that particular 
instance. The great, broad, and true cause that our public progress is far 
behind our private progress, and that we are pot more remarkable for our 
private wisdom and success in matters of business than we are for our 
public folly and failure I take to be as clearly established as the sun, 
moon, and stars. To set this right, and to clear the way in the country 
for merit everywhere, accepting it equally whether it be aristocratic or 
democratic, only asking whether it be honest or true, is, I take it, the 
true object of this association. [Cheers.] This object it seeks to promote 
by uniting together large numbers the people, I hope, of all conditions, 
to the end that they may better comprehend, bear in mind, understand 
themselves, and impress upon others the common public duty. Also, of 





[Cheers.] I will not ana-| 


| man find a day for himself.” 











which there is great need, that by keping a vigilant eye on the skirmish- 
ers thrown out from time to time by the generals of party, they may see 
that their feints and manceuvres do not oppress the small defaulters and 
release the great, and that they do not gull the public with a field-day of 
reform, instead of an earnest hard-fought battle. [Loud cheers.] I have 
bad no consultations with avy one upon the subject, but I particularly 
wish that the directors may devise some means of enabling intelligent 
working men to join this body on easier terms than subscribers who have 
larger resources. [cheers.] I could wish to see great numbers of them 
belong to us, because I sincerely believe that it would be good for the 
common weal. Said the noble lord at the head of the Government, when 
Mr. Layard asked him for a day for his motion. ‘“ Let the hon. gentle- 
[* Shame, shame. } 


** Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat does this our Cesar feed 
That he is grown so great ?” 


{Loud cheers.) If our Cesar will excuse me, I would take the liberty 
of reversing that cool and lofty sentiment and I would say, “First 
Lord, your duty it is to see that no man is left to find a day for himself. 
[Cheers.] See you, who take the responsibility of government, who aspire 
to it, live for it, intrigue for it, scramble for it, who hold to it tooth and 
nail when you can get it, see you that no man is left to finda day for 
himself. [Loud cheers.] In this old country with its seething, bard- 
worked millions, it heavy taxes, its swarms of ignorant, its crowds of poor, 
and its crowds of wicked, woe the day when the dangerous man sball find 
a day for himself, because the head of the Government failed in his duty 
in not anticipating it by a brighter and a better one. [Great cheering.] 
Name you the day, First Lord ; make a day, work for a day beyond your 
little dee, Lord Palmerston, and history in return may then—not other- 
wise find a day ‘or you ; a day equally associated with the contentment 
of the—loyal, find patient, willing-hearted English people, and with the 
happiness of your Royal Mistress and her fair line of children.” [Lond 
and protracted cheering. 
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THE CLAIMS OF CAPTAIN Ii‘CLURE. - 


A short discussion took place in the House of Commons last night on 
the subject of the reward due to the Arctic navigator who has at last 
succeeded in solving the problem of the North-West Passage. Events of 
such importance succeed each other so rapidly now-o’-days that we can 
scarcely believe in the existence of a period when the public were vio- 
lently excited by tidings from Bebring’s Straits or Lancaster Sound. Sir 
Jobn Franklin and his brave companions, Sir James Ross and his search- 
ing expedition, Sir Edward Belcher and his ships, Captain Penny, the 
gallant Bellot—such were the names and the topics which were in every- 
body’s mouth but a very few years ago. Just now all recollection of 
them has passed away like a snow-wreath in the sun. We must not, how- 
ever, forget to be just because it happens that England just now is en- 
gaged in a grapple with one of the great military Powers of the world. 
England can well contrive to carry on a war, and to attend at the same 
time to minor claims upon her justice and her generosity. 1t was Mr. 
Mackinnon who brought last night before the House the question of Cap- 
tain M’Clure’s services. It is an undoubied fact that though for the last 
three centuries and a half all the great maritime nations of the world 
have been striving to find a passage in one direction or another to the 
northward of the great continent of America, ali adventurers failed until 
Captain M’Clure took the matter in hand. Beyond all question, he was 
indebted largely for his success to the efforts of his predecessors, although, 
even so, there was enough of unknown water or ice in the inhospitable 
regions through which the Investigator forced her way to tax to the ut- 
most the energies of the boldest adventurer. It would be idle ata mo- 
ment like this, when every Englishman’s mind is intent upon the pro- 
ceedings of a far more important kind, to enter at any length upon the 
romantic story of the Investigator’s cruise. Suffice it to say that in Jan- 
uary, 1850, the Investigatur and Enterprise sailed together upon this 
last voyage until off Cape Horn, when they parted company. The Jnves- 
tigater in due time passed Bebring’s Straits, and reached the ice on the 
2nd of August in the same year, without any tidings of her consort. Cap- 
tain M’Clure resolved to proceed, because it was hoped at the time that 
some tidings of Sir John Franklin and his party might be obtained in the 
region which be had then reached. He took the Jnvestigator accordingly 
up Priace of Wales’ Strait, and in a sledge reached Banks’s Land. Oppo- 
site his position at this point lay Melville Island—the Melville Island of 
Parry and his successors,—so that at that very moment the problem ofa 
North-Western Passage, which had occupied the thoughts of so many 
ree pe from the days of Sebastian Cabot to our own time, was solved 
for all practical purposes. 

It is needless to speak of the Investigator’s further adventures in con- 
nexion with the search of Sir John Franklin. The good ship lies in Mercy 
Bay, stuck hard and fast in the ice, unless, indeed, she be already ground 
to pieces or destroyed between the cold fingers of the Polar furies. We 
could have wished that, like the ship in which Sir Francis Drake circum- 
navigated the globe, she had been brought back to Deptford, and that 
Queen Victoria might bave followed in the steps of Queen Elizabeth. 
This was not, however, fated to be ; let us only be thankful that we have 
got back her brave crew. It is unfortunate for them that the old Parlia- 
mentary offer of £20,000, which was held out as a bait to the adventurous 
between 1745 and 1828, had not been renewed. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, nothing can be claimed upon this score. It has, however, been the 
custom to bestow a reward either in honour or money, or in both, upon 
all persons who have distinguished themselves upon these perilous expe- 
ditions. Sir Edward Parry, who reached 110° west longitude, received 
£5,000 and knighthood. Sir John Ross was rewarded ina similar manner 
for his discoveries in Boothia Felix. Sir G. Back was khighted on his 
return from Hudson’s Bay ; so was Sir James Richardson. Sir James C. 
Ross received the same honour for kis adventurous expedition to the An- 
tarctic Seas. Now, it would be difficult to say that Captain M’Clure was 
not, equally with these distinguished officers, entitled to honour and re- 
ward. After all, it was he who actually solved the problem, however he 
may have been assisted to the solution by the labours of bis predecessors, 
The discovery—we grant it freely—is entirely useless to the human race 
for all purposes of navigation and commerce. It is, however, something 
to have set at rest a question upon which the minds of men have been 
violently agitated for so many centuries. Examples of heroic endurance, 
besides, are never thrown away upon the navy. Nor can it be said of 
Captain M’Clure’s expedition that it was merely undertaken for a scienti- 
fic purpose. He went to look for Sir John Franklin, and found the North- 
West Passage. Perfect unanimity prevailed in the House as to the pro- 
priety of appointing a select committee to examine into Captain M’Clure’s 
claim. We heartily wish him success, for he has fairly earned his re- 
ward in the midst of dangers and hardships innumerable. With the re- 
cognition of his claim the cycle of Arctic discovery may appropriately be 
closed.— Times, June 20. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Limerick Chronicle says that some young gentlemen who moved 
in the first circle of society in that city, are now actually employed as 
waiters at hotels and taverns in Australia—Madame Stoltz has, it is 
said, been engaged for the opera at Rio Janeiro, at the rate of sixteen thou- 
sand pounds a-year.—lIt is estimated that the Government heve in the 
army, navy, church, and colonial service,no fewer than 60,000 places to give 
away.——The Emperor of Austria has awarded the large medal for science 
and art to Professor Morse, the discoverer of the telegraphic apparatus 
which bears his name.-—Lieut. A. C. Murray R.N., has accepted the com- 
mand of a troop of horse artillery in the Turkish contingent force.——It 
is said that the day officially fixed for Queen Victoria’s visit to Paris is 
August 13.——The ground left disposable by the demolition of the build- 
ings of the Temple, in Paris, is to be transformed intoa public garden in 
the English style, in the centre will be erected a monument to Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette——An elephant 120 years old, now in Birmingham, 
is to be shot in consequence of extreme age and physical weakness. — 
Sidney Herbert has been advised by his physician to abstain from all pub- 
lic business fora time in order to recruit his health, for which purpose he is 
now on a tour in Scotland.—Horace Vernet has been charged to execute, 
for the Palace of the Tuileries, a picture representing Napoleon I. surrouned 
by his principal officers who died on the field of battle during his immortal 
campaigns.—No fewer than 451 inventions in machinery and arms 
have been submitted to the Ordnance Board for approval since the 1st of 
January.——The station at Wolverhampton is now rapidly approaching 
completion, and may, without exaggeration, be said to be one of the finest 
railway stations in the kingdom.——A mining exchange bas been estab- 
lished in London. It is intended to be conducted on the same principles 
as the stock exchange.———The Lord Advocate, Mr. Moncrieff, is preparing 
a life of Lord Cockburn, with anecdotes and sketches of bis contempora- 
ries. ——It seems that the palace of St Cloud wil! be placed at the dis- 
of the Queen of England on her visit to Paris.—~-The Society of Antiquariee 
has accepted Mr. Ruskin’s offer of an annual subscription of £25, and are 
raising a fund for the prover preservation of Medieval buildings, intending 
to try and put a stop toamateur restoration ——Mr. John Ramsay, Glas-, 
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hased the estate and parish of Kidaton, in tbe Island of 
fic). for upwards of 70,000/' It includes the village of Port Ellen 
aod the Island of Texa. Plans for a Museum of Natural His- | 
tory, in connection with the Royal Dublin Society, have been approv- 
ed by the Treasury,—and the buidings will be forthwith erected | 
The Paris Univers, the organ of the Jesuits, lately made a virulent at- 
tack upon Béranger. The reply was found in the sale of the thousand | 
copies of a bust of the old poet, adroitly put upon the market by a | 
Parisian sculpture.——Dion Bourcicault, the dramatic author, bas become 
the lessee of the Gaiety Theatre, New Orleans. ——Ex-President Martin | 
Van Buren returned home from Europe in the last Collins steamer—— | 
Mr. O’Sullivan, U.S. Chargé d’Affaires to Portugal, is chronicled as play- | 
ing chess with St. Amant in Paris. This is more useful and creditable | 
than the fillibustering, which was formerly Mr. O’Sullivan’s occupation. | 
—Married on the 21st ult., at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, the Hon. 
W. H. B. Portman, M.P., to the Hon. Mary S. C. Wentworth Fitzwilliam, | 
only daughter of Selina, Viscountess Milton, and the late Viscount Mil- 
ton.——The sale of the pictures of the late Mr. Hope bas just taken place 
at Paris. Galignani says that the collection was not by any means what 
might have been expected either from bis reputed wealth, or from the 
taste displayed in other articles in bis vast establishment——Colonel | 
Egerton, Sir John Campbell, and Colonel Yea had been recommended by | 
Lord Raglan for the honour of the Bath, though they had unbappily not 
survived to receive it——The property known as No. 5 Broadway run- | 
ning through to Greenwich-st., was sold at auction a few days ago, for 
$86,000. It was about 50 feet on Broadway and 174 feet in depth.—— 
An aeronaut from Springfield lately travelled per balloon thirty miles in 
thirty minutes.——What is stronger in death then in life? an old 
ellow-legged hen. If you don’t believe it, try to dissect one after 
iling.——The London Times of the 5th ult. was seized at Berlin.—— 
In the trunk of a willow recently felled at Battersea, a large aérolite or 
meteoric stune was found embedded. This curiosity is now in the Ma- 
seum of Economic Geology.—Russia has been much afflicted with the 
“rinderpest” or cattle plague.——It is said that half the population of 
Paris are reduced to actual privations by the excessive price of all kinds 
of food.——tThe seven brothers forming the firm of “ Mesers. Baird,” of the 
Gartsherrie Iron- works, in the central iron district of Scotland, bave pur- 
chased estates within the last five years of the total value of £955,000. 
These gentlemen have been the architects of their own fortunes. They 
were the sons of a respectable farmer, and inherited but small portions. 
They are now among the largest iron-manufacturers in the world.—— 
The Austrian Government requests the Directors of the Railways in the 
empire to plant young trees, at convenient distances along the lines ; to | 
replace eventually the posts upon which telegraphic wires are at present | 
affixed.———The photographic process is in active operation in Darbam | 
gaol, the likenesses of notorious prisoners being taken on admission, | 
so as to facilitate their apprehension in the event of their escape—— | 
——Miss Nightingale is once more said to be on her way to England. | 
——tThere is a project to construct a subterranean railway to run all | 
round Paris——Mr. Gordon Cumming is about to turn lecturer io the 
manner of Mr, Albert Smith. For this purpose he bas taken the Salle 
Robin at the top of the Haymarket. He is to commence immediately. 
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AMUSEMENTSIN THE CITY. | 


BRospway THEATRE. Mr. & Mrs. Barney Williams. 





GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY Woop 


GEO. CHRISTY. } Proprietors. 





_Diep.--On Jane 28th, at No. 12 Albemarle Street, London, in the 76th year of 
his age, James Loch, Esq., formerly M.P. for the Wick District of Burghs. 
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Notices To Susscrisers.—In eeeatenenee of an unauthorized person having 
attempted to collect money in Jersey City and elsewhere on account of this 
office, we beg to state that Mr. D. Sweeney, Junr., who is furnished with writ- 
ten authority, 1s our only Collector for New York and its suburbs.—Mr. Nim- 
mo continues to be our Travelling Agent in Canada.--Mr. Linfield is canvass- 
ing in Virginia. 





Exchange at New York on London, 109% @ 110°,. 


THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1855. 








The War—Not so Bad as it Seemed. 

Great is the relief on finding that the Allied losses, and especially those 
of the British, fall so far below the estimate of the newsmongers, when 
they first forwarded us tidings of the bloody and unsuccessful affair of the 
18th of June. That the attack on the Redan and Malakhoff towers was 
a failure, and that the losses were grievous, is the sum total of the re- 
verse ; but the rumour that the Mamelon had again been taken by the 
Russians proves to be unfounded ; and moreover certain other outworks, 
hitherto unmentioned, are now said to bave fallen into our hands on that 
occasion. The latest accounts from before Sebastopol reach down to the 
26th ult., and announce continued preparations for silencing or weaken- 
ing the two formidable defences, so often said to be the keys to the 
Southern side of the city. Intelligence therefore of a renewed assault is 
looked for with intense anxiety ; for even if successful, it must result 
in another frightful sacrifice of life. Should there be any truth in a 
little anecdote told elsewhere, respecting the narrow escape of the French 
occupants of the Mamelon from the mines that were to have been explo- 
ded under their feet, something similar must be expected at every step 
towards the reduction of Sebastopol. The cruel recklessness with which 
the Russians sacrifice their own men, is now assumed to be one of their 
legitimate war tactics—Rumours of all sorts become more and more 
abundant. Amongst them is one to the effect that General Osten-Sacken 
bas moved his head-quarters across the harbour, under the impression 
that the ground now encircled by the tightening iron band of the Allies 
Cannot be much longer tenable. But it is imprudent to dwell at length 
upon mere reports ; every day and every hour generates them—those 


that bear on politics being mostly concocted on the Stock Exchanges | 


of Vienna, Paris, or London, and those that relate to military and naval 
affairs having their origin in club-gossip. But there is ove settled fact, 
on which the steamer of the 30th ult. satisfies us, and which we deem to 
be of great moment, because we have all along regarded the curtailment. 
of Russian power in the Black Sea as the proper object of the war 
Anapa has not been retaken by the Russians. On the contrary, they 
blew up its vast and costly fortifications, leaving behind them on their 
retreat a mass of ruins, two hundred pieces of cannon, and two years 
provisions against a siege. Tardily, the Allies appear to be showing 
an inclination to form political relations with the Circassians. Never 
was the want of a bold policy more conspicuous, than in this hang- 
ing-back from the obvious advantages of a close alliance with the 
mountaineers.—The fall of Anapa releases the expeditioa sent to the 
Eastward, and the main body of it has returned to Kamiesch and Ba- 
laklava, leaving only @ garrison of four thousand men to hold control 
ver the Straits of Yeni-Kalé. The natureof the steps to be taken in the 
dire:tion of Perekop bas not been determined, or at lcast has been kept 
fecret. £till, whatever be its result, and whatever the issue of the great 


.—Gouptl & Co. Have Just Published a very popular AMERICAN | in the Black Sea; the remainder ought to blockade the Russian ports 
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siege itself, Russian power and prestige bave received a terrible blow, in 
the quarter where its grasp upon empire bas only been acquired by time | 
and retained by force. We venture to assert thus much in the teeth of 
the Vew York Herald, which affects to know the hidden Russian mind, 
and registers barometrically the Russian minister’s frowns and smiles. 
That accurate journal declared editorially, on Thursday, that “ the Czar 
will have no difficulty in concentrating half a million of men in the Cri- 
mea,” and that the Russian army is “ now actually 1,500,000 strong.” 
Let.us give the Herald due credit. Beyond all doubt, this information 
is derived directly from Russian sources ; nay, we can fancy the peculiar 
and irresistible “ smile,” that must have accompanied it when imparted. | 
So then the favourable side cf our report from the Eastern seat of war 
may be summed up thus. The logs on the 18th of June was not so severe 
as reported ; we hold the Mamelon ; we have gained another tower in the 
Cemetery ; the siege-works advance ; Russia succumbs before Circassia. 
But there is, unfortunately, a dark side. Death and disease have been at 
work. Lord Raglan bas been seriously ill, and his resignation of the 
command was bruited, though contradicted by Lord Palmerston in the 
House of Commons, on the evening of the 29th ult. Gallant Sir George 
Brown, too, having brought back his men from the Kertch Expedition, in 
readiness and in high spirits for taking the field, has been invalided and 
gone on ship-board, the temporary command of the army devolving on 
Lieut.-General Simpson, lately sent out as Chief of the Staff. Major-Ge- 
neral Estcourt (well-known to some of our Colonial readers) has suc- 
cumbed under an attack of cholera ; and we regret to add that Capt. Ly- 
ons of H. M. S. Miranda, who lately swept the Sea of Azoff with so much 
zeal and tact, has fallen a victim to his own unselfish devotion to the 
service. Whilst cruising off Kaffa, and standing on the paddle-box of his 
ship, he was hit by a rifle-baH from the shore, but paid slight attention to 
the wound. The rest is recorded in a few words—he was sent to the 
Hospital at Scutari, and there died. The loss will fall heavily on his 
father, the Admiral commanding in the Black Sea.—It appears too that 
Admiral Dundas in the Baltic has had a narrow escape of his life. Whilst 
examining, on the deck of the Exmouth, one of forty-six infernal 
machines fished-up or thrown-up in the offing of Cronstadt, an explosion 
took place, and the Admiral was considerably hurt. His case however | 
is not considered a serious one.—With reference to naval affairs generally | 
in the Baltic, there is not much to report, for the Hango affair is else- | 
where disposed-of. We are not inclined to credit the report that “the | 
stores” at Sveaborg have been bnrat after a bombardment ; nor do we 
regret so much as some of our Eagiish contemporaries, that Cronstadt is 
| deemed impregnable. Two-thirds of the ships in the Baltic ought to be 





strictly, and therewith be content. The Russian stations on the Dnieper 
| and Dniester, and Odessa itself, are fitter objects for attack than the ports 
| and small places in the Baltic, which are either inaccessible or not worth 
| capture.—Lord Dundonald is still urgent, and finds clamourers on his be- 
| half. The government however will not give him a chance. 
| One of the unpleasant—but, under the circumstances, not unnatural— 
| rumours afloat, is to the effect that General Pelissier, who will not brook 
Louis Napoleon’s telegraphic dabbling with his operations, chafes under 
' the hampering that attends divided councils. In other words, that he 
and Lord Raglan are not on the best of terms. On the truth of this story 
we care not to speculate ; nor have we any remark to make on the report 
of mutual recrimination between the French and the British, in and out 
of camp, as to the failure of the 18th of June. The full accounts of the 
fearful struggle have not yet reached us; nor should we incline to pur- 
sue the subject, if they had. Mutual emulation and another joint assault 
will soothe any little irritation, that has arisen mainly from want of suc- 


Charles Dickens bas made bis appearance as @ political speech-maker, 
as will be seen in another column. We should be sorry to have him as. 
leader, but he can bring efficient aid to a cause.—The failure of the pri- 
vate London bank of Sir J. D. Paul, Strahan & Bates, has caused an un- 
easy sensation. The ugly part of it is that the partners are charged 
with fraudulently using securities entrusted to their care. Still worse is 
it that, if guilty, they will prebably escape the nulka, through the word- 
ing of an absurd clause in the Bankrupt Act. This event will probably 
put an end to private banking in London.—A variety of “ dropped Billa” 
give token thai the Parliamentary session is not to be a protracted ome. 
Lord Palmerston will be glad enough to see the end of it. 





The Race is not Always to the Swift. 

Viscount Canning is appointed to succeed the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
as Governor-General of India, giving the go-by to the notorious expec- 
tants of that splendid office—the Earl of Eigin and the Duke of New- 
castle. The latter indeed was shelved for the time, by his Peelite associa- 
tions, so much the better chance remaining to the quondam Governor- 
General of Canada. But with all his antecedents, and with the great prize 
apparently within his grasp, he was doomed to disappointment and morti- 
fication. Lord Canning’s nomination has taken the public by surprise, nor 
is there much to be said about it. He is the son of a great man, and is 
possessed of a fair share of abilities. 





The Hango Murder and its Clumsy Abettors. 

The late accounts that have come to hand diminish our sorrowing over 
what is commonly called the “ Hango massacre,” inasmuch as we find 
that, in place of a dozen murdered British seaman, there were but four 
put to death in cold blood, and that the remainder, including the officers, 
were captured unhurt. Numerically, therefore, there is a change for the 
better ; morally, the Russian outrage remains the same, if indeed the 
odium heaped upon the perpetrators of the foul deed be not greatly in- 
creased, now that the responsibility is shifted, from the bratal and de- 
graded subordinates, to the polished bat no less brutal superiors. At 
this however we are no more surprised than we were, as our readers may 
recollect, when the news of this atrocity first reached us. We viewed it 
then asa very natural event. We now view the justification attempted 
by Russian officials and American sympathisers precisely in the same 
light. It was to be expected, alike from those who are entirely devoid 
of humane promptings, and from those whose prejudices have blinded 
them to the commonest dictates of reason or law. 

It will be seen by the statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
made publicly to the House of Commons, that the Governor of Helsing- 
fors “ excuses and justifies the proceeding to a certain extent.” And 
what an infinitesimally small extent it is! Observe, he is not such a sim- 
pleton as to state boldly that there was no flag of truce hoisted. Perhaps 
even his conscience revolted at giving utterance toa lie so palpably ab- 
surd. He confines himself to reproducing the miserable falsehood of the 
savages who committed the crime. He evidently does not himself be- 
lieve them ; and he adds the trivial fact that they bad been irritated by 
British vessels on some occasions hoisting Russian colours, just as if this 
sporting a spurious flag were not one of the very commonest and shal- 
lowest of all nautical devices, adopted freely by the men-of-war of all 
nations. It is not however quite clear, when the Governor alludes 
to the newspaper reports of English vessels having elsewhere taken 
soundings, under cover of a flag of trace, whether he puts this also 
forward as one of the arguments of his ruthless myrmidons, or whe- 
ther he adopts it as his own. We doubt indeed whether the Muscovite 
soldiers read the Times, though it is not improbable that they are 





cess. We are all so ready to throw the blame on others. 





Domestic Affairs not so Flat as Usual. 


of interesting matter; that is to say other topics, besides the war, are 
represented as having taken hold of public attention. We can but 
allude very briefly to a few of them, beginning of course with Parliament, 
even if it lead us back to the subject that we would fain drop for a few 
moments. Austria has been again severely handled by the veteran Lord 
Lyndhurst, whose Tory antecedents sometimes lead to the belief that his 
sympathies ought to run in her favour. Lord Clarendon’s reply was of 
the customary ministerial stamp, amounting to just nothing at all. In 
the meantime, Austria sets her teeth closely into the Priucipalities, and 
at the same time makes an immense reduction in her army, her close al- 
liance with Russia being as plainly evinced hereby, as is the ludicrous 
credulity of the Allies. It were better for the Allies that the Rus- 
sians were again on the banks of the Danube, rather than that Aus- 
tria occupied her present position. But on this point we have how- 
ever no need to report ourselves.—Mr. Roebuck’s own report, drawn 
up for the Committee that commonly bears his name, but not adopt- 
ed by its majority, has found its way iato print. It is far more di- 
rect in its denunciations than the one presented to the House of Com- 
mons, and throws heavy blame immediately upon Lord Raglan. Mr. 
Roebuck’s anti-ministerial motion (described last Saturday) was not to 
be brought forward until Tuesday last. We fully expect to see it nega- 
tived by a large vote. The present House is not prepared to dissolve it- 
self, or even to turn Lord Palmerston out of office ; and Reformers them- 
selves must admit that here and there they have succeeded in storming 
the strong hold of official routine and wilfulness. Just imagine a Corporal 
figuring in the Commander-in-Chief’s despatches! The exquisites of the 
clubs may have been thrown into convulsions, but the popular heart of 
England will rejoice that common-sense has carried its point. The pay 
also of private soldiers is to be largely increased ; though we must post- 
pone any examination of the arrangements contemplated on. 

Elsewhere is described an event very unusual, of late years, in London 
@ popular and threatening demonstration against a pending Bill before 
Parliament. Lord Robert Grosvenor, one of the pets of the people by 
the way, having rather strict views against Sunday trading, brought in 
an Act, cutting off some of the opportunities heretofore accorded to those 
the who receive their wages on Saturday night, for shopping and so forth on 
Sabbath. His efforts were well meant, though injudicious ; but they did 
not excite much notice. Suddenly the town was placarded with a violent 
call for the mob to turn out on Sunday, and see how the aristocracy en- 
joyed themselves in the Park, the call being rendered more pungent by a 
very exaggerated description of the proposed measure. The reader at 
this point is referred to the reporter, who himself exaggerated the whole 
affair. The Zimes and the press generally declare against the “ Sabba- 
tarians,” and as matter of argument they have the best of it. It is not 
likely that the Bill will pass. 

An absurd importance has been attached to the remarks that fell from 
Prince Albert at the Trinity House Dinner, as reported two or three 
weeks ago. There was nothing wonderful in a gentleman at a dinner- 
table, from which reporters were presumed to be excluded, softening down 
the difficulties of the war, by an allusion to the political difficulties that 
are mixed up with its prosecution. The worthy Prince neither discovered 
nor first promulgated the idea. It has been in print fifty times since 
hostilities commenced. The conjurors, who have speculated on the 
Queen’s husband feeling his way towards Germanising our Constitution, 
may rest assured that they bave found a mare’s nest. 








treated to St. Petersburg versions of the current events of the war 
| Bat this is unimportant. The Governor’s apology is utterly beneath con- 
teinpt, and could only have been rendered tolerable, by the expression of his 


The papers brought by the last Liverpool steamer are unusually full regret at the circumstance, and an offer to restore the prisoners forth- 


with. When we add to all this that another of the Czar’s servants, high 
in offiée, has dared to represent the effair as a skirmish, and that from 
other sources it comes to us that the Russians at Stockholm plainly avow 
that the assassins of Hango really did see the sacred symbol of a truce, 
but that they—poor fellows, five hundred strong—feared a surprise, the 
whole excuses become so inconsistent and pointless, that no one with 
brains to see through them, or the least respect for truth or decency, 
would deem them worth consideration. We have, we confess, seen them 
here in print seriously treated and flatteringly approved; but the case 
is so clear that, if the Hango men mistrusted the boat’s-crew, they 
should have warned them off, in place of murdering some and captur- 
ing others, that we shall not condescend to argue it. We will only ac- 
knowledge that there must have been something intensely provocative 
in the notion of the Russian coast being blockaded by a Cossack ; for 
such was the name of her Majesty’s vessel in question, built in the river 
Thames for the service of the late Autocrat. Perhaps, too, the wretch 
who commanded a regiment at Hango, that bore the title of the King 
of Prussia’s Grenadiers, thought it incumbent on him to give proof of the 
well-known leaning of that monarch towards the cause of his late brother 
in-law. 

A little more attention may however be bestowed upon those ingenious 
Anglo-pbobists, who cry out to us “Ha! ha! you are rightly served ; 
you are reaping the fruits of your own prostitutions of the flag of truce, 
at Sebastopol, at Odessa, and at Kertch!” Then follows a malignant 
but very amusing chuckle, seeing that the chucklers are lamentably out 
of time and place. A very few words will set their calumny straight. 
The affair of H. M.S. Retribution groping her way into Sebastopol in a 
thick fog, her Captain being entrusted with a despatch for the Governor, 
took place several weeks before the declaration of the war between Rus- 
sia and the Allies. There was no flag of trace in the case, and conse- 
quently no violation of it—Her Majesty’s ship Furious sent her boat 
into Odessa, on the 6th of April last year, when the Allied Ad- 
mirals did not yet know of the same declaration. But as war was 
evidently imminent, a white flag was then displayed, and was respected 
by the Russians, until the bearers of it had executed their mission and 
were on their way back to the ship. Then the brave guaners fired on 
them. The notion of soundings having been taken, or even sought, is 
simply ridiculous. You may go down now to any dealer in marine charts 
in” Water Street, and buyeall the information about the harbour of 
Odessa that a boat’s crew could pick up in a week.—As for the Kertch 
business, do us the favour to read Sir Charles Wood's exposure of a 
widely circulated bit of pleasantry, and then twit us, if you can, with 
giving, in that instance, any pretext to the barbarians of Hango and 
their unreasoning abettors here. And that these latter are unreasoning to 
a degree, we must be permitted to adduce another curious proof. One of 
them in this city—we do not name it, because we are sick of personal 
controversy—winds up its quasi-justification of the Hango massacre, by 
publishing the account, written by the correspondent of the London 
| Times, of certain depredations and outrages said to have been committed 
' at Kertch, when the allies recently seized it—commending it “ to those 
| Englishmen who are inclined to dwell exclusively on the horrors of Hango 
| and to attribute to the Russians a monopoly of barbarism.” We turned 
to the account of course, and what do you suppose we found ? The writer 
‘ commences his long epistle with a “ protest against any imputation, on 
' account of the sacking of Kerteh, being attached to Englishmen or to any 
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British subject, with the exception of the Lieutevant-General, whose 
apathy or neglect permitted the perpetra ion of disgraceful excesses.” 
Rather funny, you will say, to quote this against Englishmen, however 
bard it may bear upon Sir George Brown, the most gallant of soldiers, of 
whom the worse ever caid hitherto, was that he stuck too rigidly to leather- 
stocks aud pipe-clay. But read on, and remember how often the 1/bion 
has warned you against putting trust in newspaper correspondents. This 
brilliant caterer for the Times drops at the close of his letter this siguifi- 
cant, though inconsistent phrase—“ in general our army has found but lit- 
tle plunder—they have been reined tightly in.” 

To return fora moment to Hango. The truth is, and we repeat it 
again and again, the Muscovites are savages. The upper classes are ve- 
neered with the polish of Western Europe, and all the rest are savages 10 
the rough. Nor let it be thought that it is the hostility actually pre- 
vailing, or the irritation engendered of annoyance at the skill and the 
vigilance of our enemies, that induces us to speak plain words of 
abuse. This mistrust, this hatred (if you please) of Russia, is by no 
means a novelty in the A/bion, at least not during these seven years past. 
Rarely as we look back upon we have said hitherto, we chanced just now 
in thinking over this matter, to call to mind a little passage that we once 
had, in print, with the Russian Consul-General at this port. He was one 
of the oldest subscribers to this paper ; but ia October, 1849, disgusted at 
our anti-Russian tone, he withdrew his name. We published his letter in the 
Albion of the 27th of that montb, and vindicated our opinions as to the 
interference of Russia in Hungary.— Without going over that old ground, 
we may perhaps be pardoned for quoting what we then said in conclusion. 
Its present application is obvious enough. 

We ceriainly did differ with M. Eustaphieve in our estimate of the relative 
importance of the Canada’s tidings. e did not consider “ the prominent 
feature” to be the fact, that the “ lawful masters of the Hungarians’ had not 
been advised by Russia to decimate the rebellious Hungarian regiments. We 
did not share the Russian Consul's evident astonishment at the generous inter- 
cession of the Czar, nor mention the unwonted truth that the sagacious Auto- 
crat was keeping the knout and Siberia for the leaders—when he catches them 
—and for them alone. We thought the real news to be that the Emperor of 
Russia had boldly unmasked his policy, and that Great Britain might be called 
upon to thwart it. Lost in wonder at the matchless benignity of his Imperial 
master, M. Eustaphieve may think a possible European war a mere trifle in 
comparison therewith. We ventured to think otherwise. 

But the spirit that has lately come over us is in reality the sore point. De 
mocratic American Journals might be expected, in the course of events, to 
abuse the Imperial despotism, but for an upholder of Monarchy to call in ques- 
tion its objects or its acts is, it seems, a sin of the first magnitude. Still the 
truth isso. We cannot be blinded by the royal bearing of the Emperor, by his 
princely magnificence, by the shrewdness of his diplomatists, or the colossal 
magnitude of his military force. His Ascot cups and American-built steamers 
are clever baits thrown out to catch a few gulls respectively, but his system of 
ay = mon we is incompatible with so much of human happiness as is influeaced 

y government at all; and though we earnestly deprecate all wicked and 
quixotic attempts to interfere in the internal affairs of foreign countries, we shall 
not be sorry if on the present occasion it be hinted to Russia by England and 
France—so far shalt thou go, but no further! We need scarcely add that 
though a Russian Consul might see much “ pestilent heresy” in such a declara- 
tion as this, the Albion is about as far removed from sympathy with Ledru 
Rollin, and his school, as from the Imperial despotism itself. It is a device as 
old as the bills on the part of absolutists, to pretend to see no neutral ground 
between their lines and those of anarchists. In Russia there may be but little 
of such space—reform there may be synonymous with revolution ; but, thank 


d, such is not the case in lands where liberty, in its practical application, is 
a habit and a necessity of life. 


So, then, our opinions are not born of the war. 


Half-a-dozen years 
have only strengthened them. 





A Small Organ of a Pretentious Cause. 
We read, in preference, the books and papers to which all our views 


this noble woman through the dangers and difficulties of her position 
failed when the excitement was over; and from thence till the peiiod of 
her death, at the age of seventy-five, her intelligence remained obscured, 
though her sweetness of temper and extraordinary goodness of heart never 
failed her to the end.—The Countess de Lavalette was a near rela’ ive of 
the present Emperor of the French, being the first cousin of his mother, 
the Queen Hortense. She was the daughter of Queen Hortense’s father’s 
elder brother Francis, Marquis de Beauharnais, who died in 1846, leaviug 
a daughter by each of his marriages: the younger of these daughters is 
the Chanoinesse and Marchioness Hortense, now Madame de Laity ; and 
the elder was the heroine, the subject of this notice. The escape of her 
husband, through ber aid, is a story too well known to need repetition. 


Aw Esteemep Scottish Resipent or Tus Crry.—Mr. Hugh Auchin- 
closs, an old and highly respected merchant of this city, died yesterday 
at noon, at bis residence on Staten Island, after a short but painful ill- 
ness, Mr. Auchincloss was a native of Scotland, where he was born in 
1780, and migrated to this country in 1803. He established himself in 
business in New York in 1805, and for fifty years bas been continually 
engaged in trade, being at his death the oldest dry goods merchant in 
New York actually engaged in business ; his early contemporaries, Jobn 
Haggerty, John Stewart and other old business men having long since 
retired.—Throughout his long mercantile life he bore a high character 
for integrity and sagacity, and his judgment was universally respected. 
He never sought public office, or took any prominent part in politics, but 
filled for a long time the office of President of the Board of Trade, and 
has been at different times a director in various important companies.— 
Mr. Auchincloss was a Presbyterian of the old school, and one of the 
founders of Dr. Alexander’s church in Fifth avenue, of whom be was the 
sole survivor. He devoted much of his time and attention to ecclesiasti 
cal matters, and was a liberal giver, especially to the church with which 
he was connected. — 

Tue Ricut Hon. Sir Georce Rose, G.C.H.—We regret to announce 
the demise, after a comparatively brief illness, of the Right Hon. Sir 
George H. Rose, who expired at Sandbills-house, his seat, near Christ- 
church, Hants, on Sunday, the 17th ult. The late Sir George, eldest son 
of the late Right Hon. George Rose, many years Clerk of the Parliaments, 
entered the diplomatic service early in life, and from June, 1792, did du- 
ty for a year as secretary to the embassy at the Hague. in tLe absence of 
the secretary of legation, with the sanction of Lord Grenville, the then 
Secretary of State. In June the following year he was sent as secretary 
of legation and chargé d'affaires to Berlin, remaining there till July, 
1794, independently of the Earl of Malmesbury’s special mission. Lo 
November, 1807, he proceeded to the United States on an extraordi- 
nary mission on the affair of the Chesapeake, and returned to England 
in 1808. He subsequently, in December, 1813, went as Minister to the 
Court of Munich, where he remained until September, 1815, when 
he was appointed British Minister at Berlin, which mission he resigned in 
March, 1823. He was made a Privy Councillor in April, 1818, and was 
created a knight of the Royal Order of the Guelphs of Hanover the fol- 
lowing year. Sir George, who represented Christ-church in the House of 
Commons during nine successive Parliaments, for some time held the office 
of a Metropolitan Lunatic Commissioner, and bad held the high and lu- 
crative post of the Clerk of the Parliaments for a lengthened period, 
having succeeded his father in that office. By bis marriage with Miss 
Duncombe he leaves a large family. The deceased edited * A Selection 
from the Papers of the Earls of Marchmont, illustrative of events from 
1685 to 1750;” and was a deputy-lieutenaat of Hants. 


Masor GeneRAL Sir J. CAMPBELL.—Major-General Sir John Campbell 
was son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Campbell, Com- 
mander-in-Cheif in the Burmese war. Born in 1806, he entered the army 
in 1821, and, as aide-de-camp of his father, he served throughout the first 
Burmese war. He became liewtenant-colonel of the 38th Foot in 1840, 
went out with the regiment last year, and was appointed to the command 
of a brigade for distinguished service,in which position, during the cam- 
paign, he was made a Major-general. He had just given up the com- 
mand of the 4th division on the arrival of General Bentinck. Sir John 
Campbell, who is one of the Breadalbane family, is succeeded in his title 





and opinions run counter. There is a hope of learning something by 
this process. We want to see what our enemies say of us, not to bask 
in the sunshine of flattery. Thus we look often into the leading pro- 
Russian newspaper of this city, and pounced the other day in its columns 
upon the manifesto of Le .Vord, the new Russian organ at Brussels, of 
which every one is taking the trouble to talk. But what a disappoint- 
ment was ours! In place of logic, boldness, a foreshadowed poliay, abyse 
of Western Europe that would have been welcome, anything that might 
have stimulated or alarmed us, we found nothing but a wishy-washy, 
common-place rigmarole, to the effect that Russia had been migunder-. 
stood. What a pity !—tbhat Russia should be misunderstood, and that Le 
Vord should not show at the outstart a little Northern pith and pluck! 
It bids fair to be what our heading calls it. 





Arrest of a British Consul; Enlistments. 

We regret to leara from the Cincinnati Gazette that, on the 10th inst., 
Mr. Charles Rowcroft, H. B. M. resident Consul, was arrested in that city 
on a charge of having violated the Neutrality Laws of the United States. 
He was courteously released on his parole to appear and answer to the 
charge. At the same time about twenty persons, mostly Germans, on 
the point of starting for Canada and suspected to be recruits, were simi- 
larly arrested. Some were bailed; some imprisoned. Of the nature of 
the evidence against Mr. Rowcroft we know nothing; but presume he has 
not gone beyond his rights and duties. He may have informed enquirers 
thaf the British government desired to procure recruits in Canada, and 
pointed out to them the best way of proceeding thither. This, we take 
it, does not constitute the “hiring and retaining,” which the American 
law very properly forbids. At least we will risk it, and thus publicly 
announce that there are depots in the adjoining Provinces, and publicly 
express our hopes that many hundreds of good fellows will find their way 
thither, and enlist.—P. S. 

And this reminds us that a portion of the Foreign Legion at Halifax, 
N. S., is said to have revolted. Nothing more likely, seeing that—with 
double infamy, which does not in the least surprise us—Russian agents 
have been employed, in the first place to trap, if possible, certain persons 
here into an offence against the Neutrality Laws, and in the second place 
to tamper with those who have voluntarily set out for the war. As for 
the agents, who are known and marked, we trust that the Military Com- 
mandant at Halifax will give them a taste of martial law if they fall 
within its scope. The very remonstrance, lately published from the poor 
devil recruits at Halifax, was part of the scheme agreed upon and paid 

or at Washington. What sort of scoundrels they are who concoct such 
plots, it is difficult te conceive ; but their unscrupulous cunning will not 
always eave them. For the officials who are playing the double game 
of treachery to which we have alluded, they would be wise to take care 
of themselves. Be they they high or low, be they members of a Legation 
at Washington, or employed under another. government, there are certain 
penalties to which they may become liable, in addition to the deserved 
contempt to which they will be held up before the American people, in 
the event of their machinations being exposed. A conspiracy between 
two official personages, to induce a third one to break the law, is not a 
creditable affair. 

This is a delicate matter, and we may be compelled to be more explicit. 

We certainly shall not flinch, when the proper moment arrives. 





Obituary. 


Tue Countess pe Lavaterre.— The journals of the week announce the 
death of a woman (coatounded with anuther person in last week’s paper), 
whose name hus already gloriously figur d in the annals of contemporary 
history —Louisa Emilia de Beaubaruais, Cumtesse de Lavalette—whose he- 
roic conduct through various phases of the Revolution, but more especial! y 








on the occasion when, by au act of courage and intelligence which bas 
had but few parallels, she rescued ber busvaud frem the scaffold in 1815, 
has formed the theme of historian and poet. Tne mind that supported | 


by his son, Archibald Ava, now in bis 11tbyear 


At his residence, Cockfield Hall, Suffolk, in his 62nd year, Sir Charles Blois, 
Bart. He succeeded his father as seventh Baronet the 20th August, 1850. He 
had previously been in the Army, in the Dragoons, and had served at Wa’‘er- 
loo. He is succeeded by his next brother, John Ralph, a Commander R. N., 
of Ballycastle, co. Antrim.—Lieut.-Colonel Squires, an old and gallant officer, 
for many years connected with the 13th Foot (Prince Alvert's Own), died on 
the 10th ult., at the age of 74. He saw much hard service in the Poninsula 
and inthe Burmah campaign. He subsequently commanded the 13th Foot 
during the Affghanistan war. He acted under Sir Robert Sale, and next under 
Lord Keane ; and he received a medal for Ghuznee.—Killed whilst on duty in 
the trenches before Sebastopol, Lieut. J. H. S. Carter, Royal Engineers.— Before 
Sebastopol, of intermittent fever, Walter Simpson, Esq., M.D., of the 17th Regt. 
of Foot.—Capt. G. F. Dawson, Royal Engineers, killed in the trenches betore 
Sebastopol.—In the attack upon the Quarries, before Sebast« po!, Lieut. E. H 
Webb, of the 88th Regt.—At Balaklava, from cholera, Lieut. Ball, 93d High- 
landers.--At Ayston, Ratlana,the Lady Mary Fludyer, age 82,—At Blackheath- 
road, Lieut. Joseph Tindale, R.N.—Ono-the 7th ult., in action before Sebastopol, 
Capt. Forster, 62d Foot.—At Biarritz, near Bayonne, George Don Anderson, 
formerly of the 72d Highlanders.—At Cambridge, Col. Glover, formerly of the 
Royal Scots.-At Yenikale. of Cholera, W. Brook Northey, Lieut. in H. M’s. 
7st Regt. of Highland Light Infantry.--At Glocester, C. Smith Williamson, 
Esq., late of the Royal Navy.—In this city, Col. Alvah Mann, well-known in 
former days as a circus proprietor and theatrical manager—Mr. Arthur Guin- 
ness, the head of the great brewing establishment known over the four quar- 
ters of the world for its incomparable XX, died lately, at the advanced age of 


eighty-eight. 
Appointutents. 


THe New Governor-Generat Or Inpra.—Viscount Canning has been ap- 
pointed Governor-General of India in the place of the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
who returns home. It is a singular fact, in connection with this appointment, 
that George Cauning, the father of the new Governor-General, when acting as 
Foreign Secretary, was about to proceed to India ina similar capacity. The 
arrangement, however, did not take effect, and thus it was he remained in 
England to die at his post in the more brilliant position of Prime Minister. 
Charles John Canning, the new Governor of India, is the second son of the 
Right Hon. George Canning, by the third daughter of Major-General John 
Scott, of Balcomie, Fifeshire. tle was born at Gloucester-lodge, Brompton, in 
1812, and he married in 1835 the eldest daughter and co-heir of the First Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay. The new Governor-General highly distinguished himself 
during his university career. He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
in 1833 we find that he took first-class in classics and second-class in mathe- 
matics. He filled the office of Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
from 1841 to 1846. In the latter year he was appointed to the Chiet Commis- 
sionership of Woods and Forests. He was appoiuted to the Postmaster-Gene- 
ralship in 1853. _— 


John R. Partelow, Esq., to be Auditor-General for the Province of New 
Brunswick.—The Rev. W. W. Howard, M.A., to be Assistant Inspector of 
Schools.—Capt. Fox Maule Ramsay to be Private Secretary to Lord Panmure.— 
Henry Smith, Esq., chief clerk in the cash account offive of the Ordnance, has 
been appointed to fill the newly-created post of Accountant-General to the 


War Department. 
Navy. 


The Devastatron, 6, paddle steam-sloop, of 400 horse power, Commander De 
Horsey, has arrived at Woolwich, from the North America and West India sta- 
tion. This vessel has been in commission ever since May, 1551. 


APPoINTMENTS.—Commrs: C. R. Johnson to command the Transzt, new iron 
steam storeship; J. Murray to the Coastguard, v Johnson.—Lieuts: J. 8. Skip- 
worth to be Flag-Lt to Rear-Admiral Fremantle; Wellesley Gregory to the Puw- 
erful; C. W. Buckley, of the Miranda, to command the Snake, v M’Killop; H. 
T. Burgoyne, of the Swaléow, to command the Wrangler; E. H. Howard to the 
Duke of Wellington; E. J. Pollard to the Alarm; C. O. Wood to the Castor, 
36, at Chatham; ©. T. Jago to the Hermes, 6, steam-sloop, at Woolwich; C. J. 
Slaughter to the Trans:t.—Surgeons: J. Ward to the Hermes; E. Lawless to 
the Fisgard; H. Richardson to the Castor; J. Henry to the Prometheus.—Pay- 
masters: R. T. Rayner to the A/arm.—Chaplains: The Rev. W. B. Arthy to the 
Horatio; the Rev. H. J. Clerk tu the Castor. 


Promortions.—Capt. Sir Thomas Hastings, C. B., and Capt. Bethune, C. B., 
to good-service pensions.—Lieuts: McKillop of the Snake and Mackenzie of the 








Mvranda to be Commanders.—The following appointments have been made, | 


consequent on the late melancholy occurrence at Hango: Mate G. Key to be 
Acting Lieut., v Geneste, and appvinted to the Cossack, but exchanged imme- 
diately with Lieut. Prince Ernest of Leiningen, who is now third of the Cos- 
sack. Assistant-Surgeon G. Dancan, M. D., ot the Duke of Wellington, to be 
Acting Surgeon of tae Cossack, vy Easton. 


Roya Marines—Brevet.—To be Generals ; Lieut-Generals G Jones and G 
Beatty. ‘To be Lt Gens ; Maj-Gens Parke, CB, Sir John Owen, KCB, KH, and 
C Meuzies, KH. Tv be Maj-Geus; Cols Voryton, Ellis, CB, Wearing, Wiles, 
and Pratt.—Hon. Rank—To be Generals: Lt Gens Lawrence, CB, and Con- 
nolly. To be Lt-Gen ; Maj-Gen Wright, KH. To be Maj-Generals; Colonels 
Powell, Gordon, Pilcher, Stevens, Gipson, Mercer, Robyns, Walker, Whylock, 
Bury, and McAdam.—, eve-—Culs Sec Commandants Delacombe, Asiimore, 
and Philips to be Cols Commandants. Byt Cul Gratam to be Col Commandant. 
Lieut-Cols Childs and Evans, to be Cols Sec Commandants. Byt-Coi Wesley, 
Sec Commandant and Deputy Adjt-General. Lieut-Cols Brown and Parker to 





be Cols Sec Commandants. Captains Mitche 1, Lemon, Payne, Elliott, and 
Moore, to be Lieut-Cols. First Lieuts ; Spratt. B ince, Casey, Fox, and Pyon, 
| to be Capts. Sec sieuts; Barnes, Tuson, Minro:, Walsh, and Sharp, to te 


First Lieuts. 
Aru. 


In addition to the regiments of the Line and Militia, under orders to 
embark for tha fortresses in the Mediterranean, it is intended to increase 
the reserve companies of the Household Brigade and Line regiments 
serving in the Crimea, which are stationed as dépéts in the Ionian Islands 
and Malta. The reserve of the Guards will be increased by 500, and 
those of the Line regiments by 80 bayonets, and it is stated that a third 
battalion is to be raised and attached to the Ist Royal Regiment of Foot. 
—Major-General Torrens has been appointed Military Commissioner re- 
presenting the British Government at the Court of the Tuileries.—Major- 
Gen. Chatterton has been appointed to the command of the Limerick Dis- 
trict in succession to Lt.-Gen. Fleming, who retires, on promotion to his 
present rank. Major-General Chatterton is a distinguished cavalry 
officer,and served in the 12th Royal Lancers at the Battle of Water- 
loo. He was for many years the commanding officer of the 4th Royal 
Irish Dragoon Guards, now on service in the East. He sat for the 
city of Cork in Parliament for several sessions, but was defeated at the 
last general election.—Col. Stehelin, accompanied by Capt. Catty, of the 
6th Regiment of Foot, now stationed in Leeds, has inspected Woodhouse 
Moor for the purpose of reporting as to its eligibility for an encampment 
for the 4th West York Mititia. Should the encampment be formed it will 
be for 1,000 men. An encampment is in course of formation on West- 
wood-common, Beverley, forj5,000 men, and it is proposed to encamp about 
20,000 altogether in the north of England. 
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War-Orrice, JUNE 29.—Ist Regt of Drag Gds; StaffSurg of Sec Class Jeph- 
son, MD, to be Surg of Third Class, v Stone, pro on Staff. 3rd Drag Gds; Cor 
Corrigan to be Lt b-p, v Coleman, appointed to lst Drags. 1st Drags; Lt Col- 
man, from 3rd Drag Gds, to be Lt, v Webster, who ret; Assist-Surg Sherlock, 
from Staff, to be Assist Surg, v Gorringe, pro on Staff. 4th Drags; Cor Robin- 
son, from — Drag Gds, to be Cor w-p. 16th Light Drags; Assist-Surg Tip- 
petts, from 7th Ft, tobe Assist Surg, v Evans, pro on Staff. Ist or Gren Regt 
of Ft Gds; Lt and Capt Hatton to be Capt and Lt-Cul b-p, v Brvt-Col Reynard- 
son, who ret. Ist Regt of Ft; Lt Bellew to be Capt w-p, v Muller, killed in ac- 
tion; Lt Legge to be Capt w-p, v Hawkins, pro w-p to an unatt Majority; Ens 
Brown to be Lt w-p, v Bellew; Ens Thompsom to be Lt w-p,v Legge; Lt 
Kelly, from Galway Mil, to be Eus w-p; Assist-Surg Reid, from Staff, to be As- 
sist-Surg. 3rd Ft; Lt Arbuckle to be Capt w-p. 4th Ft; Assist-Surg Erkskine, 
MD, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Dunlop, pro in 88th Ft. 7th Ft; Assist- 
Surg Ricketts, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg v Tippetts, app to 16th Lt Drags; 
Assist-Surg Sheehy, MD, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Langham, dec. 13th 
Ft; To be Ensigns w Pi Ens Ruck, from 50th Ft, O'Kelly, from Royal Breck- 
nock Rifle Regt of Mil; Assist-Surg Popplewell, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 
14th Ft; Assist Surg Price, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg,v Renwick, dec. 17th 
Ft; Assist-Surg Hooper, from Staff,to be Assist-Surg. 23d Ft; Capt Falkiner, 
from h-p, Unatt, to be Capt, repay the diff, v Triton, who ex. 29th Ft; Brvt- 
Col Lugard, CB, to be Maj w-p, v Power, dec; Lt Kneebone to be Capt w-p, ¥ 
Lugard; Ens Smith to be Lt w-p, v Kneebone, 3lst Ft; Ens Suckling, from 
95th Ft, to be Lt w-p; Assist-‘Surg Grantt, M B, from Staff, to be Assist-Sarg. 
32d Ft; Lt O'Callaghan to be Capt b-p, v Jeffrey, who ret; Ens Cooke, from 
38th Ft, to be Ens w-p, v Foster, pro. 34th Ft; Ens Holroyd to be Lt w-p. ¥ 
Lawrence, killed in action. 35th Ft; Ens Hughes to be Lt b-p, in succession 
to Lt Craster who ret. 38th Ft; Brvt-Maj Farrer to be Maj w-p, v Adamson, 
who ret upon f-p; Lt Dickins to be Capt w-p, v Farrer; Eus Stansfield to be 
Lt w-p, v Dickins; Lt Pope, from Kilkenny Fusilier Regt of Mil, to be Ens w-p, 
v Stansfield. 41st Ft; Ass-‘Surg Hungerford, from Stuff, to be Assi>t-Surg, v La- 
mont, dec; Ass-Surg Galland, from Staff, to be Ass Surg, v King, pro on Staff. 
4ith Ft; Assist-Surg Johnson, from Statf, to be Assist-Surg, v Thomson, dec. 
49th Ft; Lt Rochfort to be Capt b-p, v Bvt-Maj O'Connell, whe ret; Assist-Surg 
Calder, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Beckwith, dec. 50th Ft; Lt Lane to be 
Capt w-p, v Mangles, who ret; Ens Hudson to be Lt b-p, v Lane; Assist-Surg 
Bradshaw, from Staff, to be Assist Surg, v Martel, dec. 5lst Ft; Sergt-Major 
Lawrence to be Qtmr, v Shean, who retires upon h-p. 55th Ft; Eas Hobbs to 
be Lt w-p, v Stone, killed in action; Assist-Surg Rendell, from Staff, to be As- 
sist-Surg, v Norris, dec. 56th Ft; Eus Massy to be Lt b-p, v Whitmore, who 
ret; Lt Bolton, from Rl Longford Militia, to be Ens w-p. 60th Ft; Lt Robert- 
sou to be Capt b-p, v Bvt-Maj Darell, who ret; Lt Steel, from lst W I Regt, to 
be Lt w-p; Assist-Surg Stretton, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 62d Ft; Major 
Tyler to be Lt-Col w-p, v Shearman, killed in action; Capt Ingall to be Major 
wp,v Tyler; Capt Danbeny to be Maj w p, v Dickson, killed in action: to be 
Capts w-p; Lts Hunter, v Ingall; Gilpin, v Danbeny; Clerke, v Forster, killed 
in action: to be Lts w-p; Ensigns Dundas, v Hunter; Hume, v Gilpin; Sawyer, 
v Clerke. 66th tt; Lt-Col Law, from 3d W I Regt, to be Lt Col, v Sir W Gor- 
don, Bart, who ex; F Rogers, Gent, to be Ens b-p,v Shortt, pro. 68th Ft; Ens 
Duesberry to be Lt w-p, v Marshall, killed in action; Assist-surg Evans, from 
Staff, to be Assist Surg; Assist-Surg Kellett, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, V 
Shiell, app to Staff; Assist-Surg Corbett, M D, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, ¥ 
UO’ Leary, kil.ed in action. 72d Ft; Assist-Surg Rutter, M P, from Staff, to be 
Assist-Surg. 76th Ft; Lt Brett to be Capt w-p, v Ferns. who ret upon f-p; Ens 
Vinceut tu be Lt w-p, v Brett; J Sawyer, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 85th Ft; Capt 
Maxwell to be Maj w-p, v Bayley, killed in action; Lt Radcliffe to be Capt w-p, 
v Maxwell; Ens Blyth to be Lt w-p, v Radcliffe; Ens Waring to be Lt w-p, ¥ 
Webb, kiiled in action. 89th Ft; Assist-Surg ‘litterton, M D, from Staff, to be 
Assist-Surg. 96th Ft; Assist-Surg Mulock, trom Staff, tu be Assist-Surg,v Ha- 
verty, pro on Staff. 95th Ft; Qtmr-Sergt Walsh to be Qtmr, v Gillespie; Assist- 
Surg Croker, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Ridgway, pro on Statf. Ist Wl 
aegt; Ens Gould to be Lt w-p, v Steel, app to 60th Ft. 3d W 1 Regt; Lt Col 
Sir W Gordon, Bart, from 66th Ft, to be Lt.Col, v Law, who ex; Scrgt-Major 
Tucker to be Ens w-p, v Armstrong, pro. 


Starr.—Paymaster Macdonald, of 55th Ft, to be Paymaster of a Depot Bat. 


War-OFrFice, JuNE 26.—Ist Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Bradbury to be Capt, 
w-p. To be Lts w-p: Cor Wintield, v Bradbury; Cor Edlmaun. 4th Lt Drags; 
Cor and Adj Jennings to have rank of Lt; Cor Winstauley to be Li b-p, v 
Booth, who ret; Cor Weatherley to be Lt, b-p, v Houourable C Keith, pro. Ist 
or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; the pro of Ens and Lt Hamilton to be Lt and Capt. 
Ist Regt of ft; Byt-Lt-Col Graham to be Lt-Col, w-p; Lt-Cul Haythorne, from 
98th kt, to be Lt-Col, v Bell, app inspect Field Officer of a Recruit District; 
Byt-Maj Urquhart, to be Maj, w-p, v Graham; Ens Stewart, tu be Lt, w-p, Vv 
Creagh, app to 72d Ft. 13th Ft; Maj Holcombe, to be LUCol, w-p; Byt-Maj 
Senuings, to be Maj, w-p, Vv Holcombe. To be Capts, w-p: Lis Kiug, v Jen- 
ulngs; M Brown, E Boyd, and Bainbridge. To be Lts, w-p: Ensigus Clayton, 
v King; Hall, v Browne; Gilbert, vy Boyd; Miller, vy Bainurigge; Haslett, Gil- 
lett, Williams, and Gould, fm Ceylon Regt. 17th Ft; Assist-surg Ward, fm 
Orduance Med Dept, to be Surg, v Simpson, dec. 30th Ft; Lt Milligan, to be 
Capt, b p, v Wilson, who ret. 68th ft; Ens Villiers Stuart tu be Lt, w-p, ¥ 
Smyth, dec; Ens Watson, to be Lt, w-p, v Villiers-Stuart, whuse pro has been 
cancelled. ‘he pro of Ens Thompson to a Ltcy, w-p, v Smyth, dec, has been 
caucelied. 72d kt; Lt Hewitt, fm lst WI Regt to be Lt, w-p; Lt Creagh, fm 
ist Ft, to be Lt, w-p. 86th Ft; Eus Fry, fm lst Ft, to be Kus, wp, v Gould, 
pro in 3ist Ft. 980.2 Ft; Assist Surg Stewart, MD, to be Surg, v Cowen, pro 
pro ou Stuff. Rifle Brigade; Lt the Hon H Campbell, to be Capt, b-p, v Coop- 
er, Who ret. Ist W I Kegt; Hus Cave to be Lt, w-p, v Hewett, app to 72d Ft, 


HospiraL SrarFr.—Surg Cowen, fm 98th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of First Class. 


War-OrFick, JuNE 22.—Ist Regt of Life Gds; Capt Hogg to be Maj and Lt- 
Col, bp, v Lord Gordon, who ret; Lt Wyndham to be Capt, b-p, V Hogg, pro; 
Cor and Sub-Lt Grosvenor to be Lt, b-p, v Wyudham. 4th Drag Gds; W Arm- 
strong, Gent, to be Cor, w-p, V Fisher, pro. 6th Drags; Troop Sergt-Major 
Moule to be Cor, w-p, v Evans, who resigns. Ist or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; Lt 
and Capt Lord J Fitz Roy to be Capt and Lt-Col, b-p, vy Bvt-Col Conroy, who 
ret; Eus and Lt Hon J Dormer to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Mauro, who ret. 
Scots Fusilier Gds; Bvt-Col the Hon E Wilbraham, fm h-p Uuatt, to be Capt 
and Lt-Col, v Tyrwhitt, who ex; Lt and Capt Meyrick to ve Capt and Lt-Col, 
b-p, v Wilbraham, who ret; Ens aud Lt Lambtun to be Lt aud Capt, b-p, v Mey- 
rick. Ist Regt of Ft; Eas Kershaw, fm 26th Ft, to be Bus w-p, Vv Brown, pro. 
5th Ft; J Barker, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Moore, pro. 17th Ft; to be Capts b-p: 
Lts Smyth, v Brinckman, who ret, aud Boyd, v Cradock, Wuo ret. Lsth Ft; 
Maj Kennedy to be Lt-Col w-p, v Keignolds, who retires upon fp ; Bvt-Maj A 
Cawpbell tv be Maj w-p, v Kennedy ; Lt Stacpovle to be Capt w p, Vv Camp- 
bell ; Ens Adamsou to be Lt w-p, v Stacpoole. 30th Ft; Lt J Furnes to be Adjt, 
| y Walker, pro in 3d Ft. 31st Ft; L Waldron, trom 2d W I Regt, to be Lt w-p. 
| To be Ensigns w-p: Ens Cromartie, from the 12th Ft; Lt Robiuson, fa Queen’s 
| Ri Rifles Antrim Militia; S Mathews, Gent; A Jones, Gent, aud A Jebb, Gent. 
| 32d Ft; Lt Birtwhistle to be Capt w-p, v King, dec; Ens Fuster to be Lt w-p, v 
| Bortwhistle. 46th Ft; F Concher, Gent, to be Eas b-p, in suce to Lt Forde, pro. 
| Sist Ft; Act Assist-Surg G Bourke to be Assist Surg. 63d Ft; Assist-Surgeon 
| Crisp, MB, from 64th Ft, to be Surg, v Lewins, MD, who ret upon h-p. 72d 

Ft; Maj Gaistord tu be Lt-Col w-p; Capt Mackeuzie to be Maj w-p, v Gaisford. 

To be Vapts w-p: Lt Hunter, v Mackeuzie; Lts Atkinson, Day, aud Coathupe. 
| To be Lts w-p: Ensignus M de la Poer Beresford, v Huuter; us Burges, v Atkin- 

son; Ens Campion, v Hay; Ens Brownlow, v Coathupe; kKns St Jobnand Stock 
| well. To be Ensigns w.p: Lts C Murray, from Edinburgh Militia; Lt Penne- 
fatuer, from 2d Ri Lancashire Regt of Militia; Ensigns Kildahl, from Wexford 
Militia; Mackinnon, 3d King’s Own Stafford Mihtia. s2u kt; Lt Porter from 
5th Ki Lancashire Militia, to be Eas w-p, v East, pro. 98th Ft; T Lloyd, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p, v Mills, pro- Ritle Brigade; Lt-UVol Hill, from Ri Canadian 
Rifle Regt, to be Lit-Col,¥ Bradford. who ex; Eus Eccles tu be Lt w-p. To be 
| Eusigns w-p: M Guest, Gent, v Eccles, aud G Curzon, Geut. 2d W I Regt; 
Ens Holt to be Lt w-p, v Waldron, app to 3ist Ft. Ki Canadian Ritle Regt; Lt- 
| Col Bradford from Rifle Brigade, to ve Lt-Col. v Hill, wae ex. 
| Lanp Transport Corps.—Lt Herbert, of Rl Navy, to be Naval Assist to 
| the Director-Gen of the Land Trans,ort Corps, with the rank, pay, and allow- 
! ances of a Capt in that Corps. 
| Srarr.—Capt Bunbury, Unatt, to be Stafl-Capt to the D: pt of the Medical 

Staff Corps. 

HosritaL StarF.—A Pigott, Gent, to be Purveyor to the Forces. 

| To se Mas Gexerats, Hon on Rit 81NG.—RI Artillery; Col Chalmer. Rh 
Enginee.s; Vol Emmett; Col Waters. 
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Picrones oF Travet. Translated from the German of Henry 
Heine. By Charles G. Leland. Philadelphia. J. Weik.—lt is well 
that an author exercising so vast an influence over the great German 
world should become known beyond the limits of his native tongue, and 
that he should have found an interpreter in this country, of & turn of 
mind that fits him to comprebend and appreciate so peculiar a genius, 
and of such skill and taste as enable him worthily to execute the difficult 
task of rendering from one language into another. Mr. Leland, judging 
from his contributions to literature—a few of which have from time to time 
appeared in our columns—must have been long familiar with Heine and 
the school at the head of which he stands. We are not therefore surprised 
to find that this first portion of Heine’s Reisebilder, done into English, 
promises us a faithful, genial, and scholarly work. We say “ promises,” 
for this is but an instalment, containing about a hundred pages. So, in 
monthly parts, the whole is to be published. We augur for it—if not the 
popularity that greets many a trashy bit of fastian—a cordial welcome 
‘from the élite of readers. There are, we know, men by the score, who 
cannot for the life of them discover the merits of Rabelais, Sterne, Swift, 
Béranger, Carlyle, and others, who—widely as they differ from each 
other—possess in common the rare gift of originality. To such we can- 
not recommend Heine. We turn him over to the few who cao pardon 
much that runs counter to their views or prejudices, for the sake of what 
they may gather that is earnest, suggestive, humourous, or pathetic, in a 
“ witty, wise, and wicked’’ writer. Something of the quaint, erratic, 
wilful, incongruous nature of his style may be seen in the few extracts 
that we subjoin. They are both in verse and prose; for a collection of 
poetic odds and ends, headless though not meaningless, is prefixed to the 
“ Hartz Journey” that gives title to the “ Pictures of Travel.” Here’s 
@ pretty little tableau, with a characteristic line drawn at the foot of it. 

My heart, my heart is weary, 
Yet merrily beams the May ; 
And I lean against the linden, 
High up on the terrace gray. 
The town moat far below me 
Runs silent and sad, and blue ; 
A boy in a boat floats o’er it, 
Still fishing and whistling too. 
And a beautiful varied picture, 
Spreads out beyond the flood, 


Fair houses, and gardens, and people, 
And cattle, and meadow, sad Geek. 


Young maidens are bleaching the linen, 
They laugh as they go and come; 

And the mill-wheel is dripping with diamonds, 
I list to its far away hum. 


And high on yon old gray castle 
A sentry-box peeps o’er ; 
While a young red-coated soldier 
Is pacing beside the door. 
He handles his shining musket, 
Which gleams in the sunlight red, 
He halts, he preseats, and shoulders :— 
I wish that he’d shoot me dead! 
Here's a fanciful imagining : 
From you wild height, with furious might, 
The rain comes roaring free. 
It seems as if the vld black Night 
Would drowu tue old dark Sea. 
And here a bitter but truthful little bit at the etiquette of country 
quarters, that awaits those who look above them. 
High up on yonder mountain, 
‘There stands a lordly hall, 
Where dwell three gentle maidens, 
And I was loved by all. 


On Saturday Hetty loved me, 
The Sabbath was Julia’s day, 

Aud on Monday, Kunigunda 
Half kissed my breath away. 


On Tuesday, in their castle, 
My ladies gave a ball ; 

And thither, with coaches and horses, 
Went my neighbours, their wives and all. 


But I had no invitation, 
Although [ dwelt so near ; 
And the gossiping misses and matrons, 
All thought it uncommonly queer! 
For our first specimens of Heine’s prose we select some satiric remarks 
on his 4/ma Mater. 


The inhabitants of Gottingen are generally and socially divided into 
Students, Professors, Philistines and Cattle, the points of difference be- 
tween these castes being by no means strictly defined. The cattle class 
is the most important. I might be accused of prolixity, should I here 
enumerate the names of all the stadents and of all the regular and irregu- 
lar professors ; besides, I do not just at present distinctly remember the 
appellations of all the former gentiemeu, while among the professors are 
many, who as yet have no name atall. The number of Gottingen Philis- 
tines must be as numerous as the sands (or more correctly speaking, as 
the mud) of the sea ; indeed, when I beheld themof a morning, with their 
dirty faces and clean bills, planted before the gate of the collegiate court 
of justice, I wondered greatly that such an innumerable pack of rascals 
should ever have been created. 

More accurate information of the town of Gottingen may be very con- 
veniently obtained from its “ Topography,” by K. F. H. Marx. Though 
entertaining the most sacred regard for its author, who was my physician, 
and manifested for me much esteem, still I cannot pass by his work with 
altogether unconditional praise, inasmuch as he has not with sufficient 
zeal combatted the erroneous opinions that the ladies of Gottingen have 
not enormous feet. On this point I speak authoritatively, having for 
many years been earnestly occupied with a refutation of this opinion. To 
confirm my views I have not only studied comparative anatomy and made 
copious extracts from the rareat works in the library, but have also 
watched for hours, in the Weeuder street, the feet of the ladies as they 
walked by. In the fundamentally erudite treatise, which forms the result 
of these studies, I speak Firstly, Of feet in general : Secondly, of the feet 
of antiquity ; Thirdly, of elephants’ feet ; Fourthly, of the feet of the 
Gottingen ladies ; Fifthly, I collect all that was ever said in Ulrich’s 
Garden on the subject of female feet. Sixthly, I regard feet in their con- 
nection with each other, availing myself of the opportunity to extend my 
Observation to ankles, calves, kuees, &c., and finally and Seventhly, if I 
€an manage to hunt up sheets of paper of sufficient size, I will present 
ny readers with some copperplate fac-similes of the fair dames of Got- 

gen. 

lt was as yet very early in the morning when I left Gottingen, and the 
learned * * *, beyond doubt still lay in bed, dreaming that he wan- 
dered in a fair garden, amid the beds of which grew innumerable white 

apers written over with citations. Oa these the sun shone cheerily, and 

e plucked them and planted them in new beds while the sweetest songs 
of the nightingales rejoiced bis old heart. 

Before the Weender Gate, I met two native and diminutive school boys, 
one of them was saying to the other, “I don’t intend to keep company 
any more with Theodore, he is a low little blackguard, for yesterday he 
didn’t even know the genitive of Mensa.” Lnsiguificant as these words 
may appear, I still regard them as entitied to record—nay, I would even 
write them as town. motto on the gate of Gottingen, for the young birds 
pipe as the old ones sing, and the expression accurately indicates the nar- 
row-minded academic pride so characteristic of the “ highly learned ” 
Georgia Augusta. 

Fresh morning air blew over the road, the birds sang cheerly; and little 
by little, with the breeze and the birds, my mind also became fresh and 
cheerful. Such a refreshment was needed for one who had long been im- 
prisoned in a stall of legal lore. Roman casuists bad covered my soul 
with grey cobwebs, my heart was cemented firmly between the iron para- 
graphs of selfish systems of jurisprudence, there was an endiess ringing 
a heer such py f bi gronrany Justiuian, Hermogenian, and 

eadian,’ and a sentimental brace of 
appeared to me like an edition of the Cetpen Fete Senet tee, 


he road began to wear a more lively appearance. 


Milk-maids occa- 


sionally passed, as did also donkey drivers, with their grey pupils. Be- 
yond Weende, I met the “Shepherds,” and “Doris.” This is not the 
idyllic pair sung by Gessner, but the well-matched University beadles, 
whose duty it is to keep watch and ward, so that no students fight duels 
in Bovden, and above all that no new ideas (such as are generally obliged 
to maintain a decennial quarantine before Gottingen.) are smuggled in 
by speculative private teachers. Shepherd greeted me very collegially 
and congenially, for he too is an author, who has frequently mentioned 
my name in his semi-annual writings. In addition to this, I may mention 
that when, as was frequently the case, he came to summon me before the 
University court and found me “not at home,” he was always kind 
enough to write the citation with chalk upon my chamber door. Occa- 
sionally a one-horse vehicle rolled along, well packed with students, who 
travelled away for the vacation—or for ever. In such a university town, 
there is an endless coming and going. Every three years beholds a new 
student-generation, forming an incessant human tide, where one vacation- 
wave washes along its predecessor, and only the old professors remain 
upright in the general flood, immovable as the Pyramids of Egypt. Un- 
like their oriental cotemporaries, no tradition declares that in them 
treasures of wisdom are buried. 

From amid the “ myrtle leaves,”’ by Rauschenwaaser, I saw two hope- 
ful youths appear. A female, who there carried on her business, accom- 
panied them as far as the highway, clapped with a practised hand the 
meagre legs of the horses, laughed aloud, as one of the cavaliers, inspired 
with a very peculiar spirit of gallantry, gave her a “cut behind” with 
his whip, and travelled off for Bovden. The youths, however, rattled 
along towards JVérten, trilling in a highly intelligent manner, and sing- 
ing the Rossinian lay of “Drink beer, pretty, pretty “Liza!” These 
sounds I continued to bear when far in the distance, and after I had long lost 
sight of the amiable vocalists, as their horses, which appeared to be gifted 
with characters of extreme German deliberation, were spurred and lashed 
in a most excrutiating style. Inno place is the skinning alive of horses 
carried to such an extent as in Gottingen ; and often when I bebeld some 
lame and sweating hack, who, to earn the scraps of fodder which maia- 
tained his wretched life, was obliged to endure the torment of some roar- 
ing blade, or draw a whole wagon load of students—I reflected: “Una- 
fortunate beast,—most certainly thy first ancestors, in some horse para- 
dise, did eat of forbidden oats.” 

Some of the distinguishing features of the modern dramatic art are 
here set down with delicate irony. e 

A young Burschenschafter, who had recently passed his period of puri- 
fication in Berlin, spoke much, but very partially of this city. He had 
been constant in his attendance on Wisotzki and the Theatre, but judged 
falsely of both. “For youth is ever ready with a word,” &c. He spoke 
of wardrobe expenditures, theatrical scandal, and similar matters. The 
youth knew not that in Berlin where outside show exerts the greatest in- 
fluence, (as is abundantly evidenced by the commonness of the phrase 
“so people do’’), this apparent life must first of all flourish on the stage, 
and consequently that the especial care of the Direction must be for 
“the colour of the beard with which a part is played,” and for the truth- 
falness of the dresses, which are designed by sworn historians, and sewed 
by scientifically instructed tailors. And this is indispensable. For if 
Maria Stuart wore an apron belonging to the time of Queen Anne, the 
Banker, Christian Gumpel, would with justice complain that the ana- 
chronism destroyed the illusion, and if Lord Burleigh in a moment of for- 
getfulness should don the hose of Henry the Fourth, then Madam, the 
war-counsellor von Steiozopt’s wife, née Lilienthau, would not get the 
error out of her head for the whole evening. And this delusive care on 
the part of the general direction extends itself not only to aprons and 
pantaloons, but also to the within enclosed persons. So in future, Othello 
will be played by a real Moor, for whom professor Lichtenstein has 
already written to Africa; the misanthropy and remorse of Eulalia are to 
be sustained by a lady who has really wandered from the paths of virtue; 
Peter will be played by a real blockhead; and the Stranger by a genuine 
mysterious wittol—for which last three characters it will not be neces- 
sary tosend to Africa. But little as this young man had comprehended 
the relations of the Berlin drama, still less was he aware that the Spon- 
tini Jannissary opera with its kettle drums, elephants, trumpets, and 
gongs is a heroic means of inspiring with valour our sleeping race,—a 
means once shrewdly recommended by Plato and Cicero. 

Very clever, if far-fetched, is what follows on another branch of the 
same subject. 

Least of all did the youth comprehend the diplomatic inner-meaning 
of the ballet. It was with great trouble that I finally made him under- 
stand that there was really more political ecience in Hoguet’s feet than 
in Buckholtz’s head, that all his tours de danse signified diplomatic ne- 
gotiations, and that his every movement hinted at state matters, as for 
instance, when he bent forward anxiously, widely grasping out with his 
hands, he meant our Cabinet; that a hundred pirouettes on one toe with- 
out quitting the spot, alluded to the alliance of Deputies; that he was 
thinking of the lesser princes when he tripped around with his legs tied; 
that he described the European balance of power when he tottered hither 
and thither like a drunken man; that he hinted at a Congress when he 
twisted his bended arms together like a skein; and finally that he sets 
forth our altogether too great friend in the East, when very gradually 
unfolding himself, he rises on high, stands for a long time in this elevated 
position, and then all at once breaks out into the most terrifying leaps. 
The scales fell from the eyes of the young man, and he now saw how it 
was that dancers are better paid than great poets, why the da//et forms 
in diplomatic circles an inexhaustible subject of conversation, and why a 
beautiful danseuse is so frequently privately supported by a minister, 
who beyond doubt labours night and day that she may obtain a correct 
idea of his political system. By Apis! how great is the number of the 
exoteric, and how small the array of the esoteric frequenters of the thea- 
tre! There sit the stupid audience, gaping and admiring leaps and atti- 
tudes, studying anatomy in the positions of Lemiere and applauding the 
entre-chats of Robnisch, prattling of “ grace,’’ “harmony,” and “limbs,”’ 
—no one remarking, meanwhile, that he has before him in choregraphic 
ciphers, the destiny of the German Fatherland. 

We eannot omit this bit of good description and of gentle quizzing. 
The scene of it is a table d’héte. 

The Son of the Alps had really meant nothing wicked ; “ he was,” as 
Cervantes says, ‘a plump man, and consequently a good man.” But my 
neighbour on the other side, a Greifswalder, was deeply touched by the 
assertion of the Swiss. Euergetically did he assert that German ability 
and simplicity were not as yet extinguished, struck in a threatening man- 
ner on his breat, and gulped down a tremendous flagon of white-beer. 
The Swiss said, ‘Nu! Nu!” But the more appeasingly and apologeti- 
cally he said this, so much the faster did the Greifswalder get on with bis 
riot. He was a man of those days, when hair-cutters came near dying of 
starvation. He wore long locks, a knightly cap, a black old German 
coat, a dirty shirt, which, at the same time, did duty as a waistcoat, and 
beneath it a medallion, with a tassel of the hair of Blucher’s grey horse. 
His appearance was that of a full grown fool. Iam always ready for 
something lively at supper, and consequently held with him a patriotic 
strife. He was of the opinion that Germany should be divided into thir- 
ty-three districts. I asserted on the contrary, that there should be forty- 
eight, because it would then be possible to write a more systematic guide- 
book for Germany, and because it is essential that life should be blended 
with science. My Greifswald friend was also a German bard, and, as he 
informed me in confidence, was occupied with a national heroic poem, in 
honour of Herrman and the Herrman battle. Many an advantageous hict 
did I give him on this subject. I suggested to him that the morasses and 
crooked paths of the Teutovergian forest, might be very onomatopoically 
indicated by means of watery aud ragged verse, and that it woufd be 
merely a patriotic liberty, should the Romans ia his poem chatter the 
Wildest nonsense. I hope that this bit of art will succeed in his works, 
as in those of other Berlin poets, even to the minutest particular. 


Many a Travellers’ Book, at many a celebrated spot, might share what 
is here said of the Album, wherein those who ascend the Brocken are 
wont to deliver themselves. 


_ But the book which lay near me, though full of nonsense, was not the 
Koran. It was the so-called Brocken-book, in which all travellers who 
ascend the mountain write their names,—many inscribing their thoughts 
or in default thereof, their “ feelings.’ Many even express themselves 
in verse. In this book, one may observe the horrors which result when 
the great Philistine Pegasus at convenient opportunities such as this 
on the Brocken, becomes poetic. The palace of the Prince of Pa- 
phlagonia never contained such absurdities and insipidities as are to 
be found in this book. Those who shine in it, with especial splendour, 
are Messieurs the excise-collectors, with their mouldy “ high inspira- 
tions ;” counter-jumpers, with their pathetic outgushings of the souls ; 
old German dilletanti with their Turner-union. phrases,* and Berlin school- 








Corpus Juris with closed clasps. 


*The Turner-unions are associations organized for the purpose of Gymnastic 
exerci:e. They may also be regarded as revolutionary political clubs. 


masters with their unsuccessful efforts at enthusiasm. Mr. Snobbs will 
also for once show himself asauthor. In one page, the majestic splendour 
of the sun is described,—in another, complaints occur of bad weather, of 
disappointed hopes, and of the clouds whieh obstruct the view. “ Went 
up wet without, and came down ‘ wet withio,’”’t is a standing joke, re- 
peated in the book hundreds of times, 

The whole volume smells of beer, tobacco, and cheese ;—we might fan- 
cy it one of Clauren’s romances. 4 
We conclude with a curious morceau, in which the coarse and the deli- 
eate so over-lie each other, that you scarcely know which is the author’s 
properer vein. 


While I drank the coffee aforesaid, and turned over the Brocken-book, 
the Swiss entered, his cheeks deeply glowing, and described with enthu- 
siasm the sublime view, which he had just enjoyed in the tower above, as 
the pure calm light of the Sun, that symbol of Truth, fought with the 
night-mists, and that it appeared like a battle of spirits, in which raging 
giants brandished their long swords, where harnessed knights on leaping 
steeds chased each other, and war-chariots, fluttering banners, and extra- 
vagant monster forms sank in the wildest confusion, till all finally en- 
twined in the maddest contortions, melted into dimness and vanished, 
leaving no trace. This demagogical natural phenomenon, I bad neglect- 
ed, and, should the curious affair be ever made the subject of investi 
tion, I am ready to declare on oath, that all I know of the matter is the 
flavour of the good brown coffee I was then tasting. 

Alas! this was the guilty cause of my neglecting my fair lady ; and 
pow, with mother and friend, she stood before the door, about to step into 
her carriage. I had scarcely time to burry to her, and assure her that it 
was cold. She seemed piqued at my not coming sooner, but I soon drove 
the clouds from her fair brow, by presenting to her a beautiful flower, 
which I had plucked the day before, at the risk of breaking my neck, 
from a steep precipice. The mother inquired the name of the flower, as 
if it seemed to her not altogether correct that her daughter should place 
a strange, unknown flower before her bosom—for this was in fact the en- 
viable position which the flower attained, and of which it could never 
have dreamed the day before, when on its lonely height. The silent 
friend bere opened his mouth, and after counting the stamina of the flow- 
er, dryly remarked that it belonged to the eighth class. 

It vexes me every time, when I remember that even the dear flowers 
which God hath made have been, like us, divided into castes, and like 
us, are distinguished by those external names which indicate descent and 
family. If there must be such divisions, it were better to adopt those 
suggested by Theophrastus, who wished that flowers might be divided 
according to souls—that is, their perfumes. As for myself, I have m 
own system of natural Science, according to which, all things are div 
into those which may—or may not be—eaten ! 

There is no need, we trust, to apologise for the length of these extracts. 
We only hope that Mr. Leland will have given our readers half the plea- 


sure that we have derived from his conscientious and spirited labours. 


CimtcaL Lectures ON THE DiskasEs OF WomEN AND CuILpREN. By 
Gunning S. Bedford, A..M.,M.D. New York. 8S. S.& W. Wood.— 
Having more to do, in this portion of our paper, with diseased imagina- 
tions than with diseased bodily frames, we are scarcely competent to 
criticise this bulky volame. But a glance here and there assures us that 
the Lectures, which it embodies, are not the dry, pedantic compilations 
which outsiders are accustemed to associate with the Professor’s Chair ; 
and at the same time—which is of great moment—that they evidence a 
humane and considerate regard for the living objects, for whose ulterior 
benefit they are designed to pave the way. The author’s high profes- 
sional repute will render this publication one of extreme interest to stu- 
dents. 


A History or France. By Mrs. Marsham. New York. Harpers. 
—Essentially a children’s book, and an excellent one of its kind. It co- 
vers the long period, from the earfy conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar, to 
the ignominious abdication of Louis Philippe, and just gives the young 
student such a mixture of outline and detail, that his curiosity may be 
piqued, whilst his memory is not overburdened. Familiar conversations 





between the author and her boys are appended to each chapter, and these 
aleo exhibit much judgment in their adaptation to the juvenile mind. Al- 
together, Mrs. Markham, who is a great favourite in England, deserves 
popularity amongst the scholars of this continent. 


Buiack Dramonps. By Professor Julius Caesar Hannibal. New 
York. A. Ranney.—A collection of comic contributions to the W. Y- 
Picayune, gathered together in a comely volume. It may well be sup- 
posed that “ nigger talk” —much of the fun of which consists in droll 
and outrageous spelling—is not very palatable in large doses, nor at any 
time very attractive to the critic. We can but say therefore that these 
effusions of “ Humour, Satire, and Sentiment, treated scientifically in a 
series of Burlesque Lectures, darkly coloured,” should be tasted bit by 


bit, when the laughing mood is upon one. 

Causertes pv Lunn, By Ste. Beuve. Vols. 6,7,8,9,10. Paris.— 
Our sometime correspondent J. thus dismisses justly, and with-pleasant 
discrimination, an ‘undying one ” amongst French authors. 

Yes—there can be too much of a good thing; we have too many 
“ eauseries” before us, for cur taste or Ste. Beuve’s renown, Who among 
us does not recall with a thrill of pleasure the first four volumes, which 
blazed on us three years since? How we begged, borrowed, and snatched 
them from the fortunate possessors! How we read, and wondered, and 
felt as if borne along on a sparkling torrent! The style was new, the 
matter old. It is said to be a characteristic of genius to clothe with fresh 
interest the well-picked bones of a subject. Ste. Beuve is entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt, for he certainly fulfilled the conditions ; and plea- 
santer reading bad not for years issued from the Freuch press, analyzed 
by a critic, and polished by a lapidary. So—when, after living too long 
in our hollow tree to be up to high-water mark in literature—we lit upon 

his great batch of books, some weeks ago, we licked our mental lips, an- 
ticipating a treat to carry us unscathed through the dog days, and sat 
down bebind green blinds to quaff !ong draughts of Se. Beuve. But, 
oh, vanity of human hopes! we broke down scandalously ; whipped our- 
self on; hobbled through Paul Louis Courier, Madame Dacier, Bernis, 
Stendhal, Sophie Gay ; and at last laid down the books drearily, to de- 
cide whether the fault lay in the reader or the writer. The public is the 
Supreme Court, from whose judgment there is no appeal. We are willing 
to abide the decision. These characters are insupportably dull for the 
most part, and always excessively spun out—mere cobwebs upon which 
Time with his broom will do justice. eh 

Every body is supposed to know the history of the ““ Causeries,”” which 
have proved quite a feature in the light literature of the day, We men- 
tion only for the benefit of country members, that ia 1848 Ste. Beuve was 
invited by M. Véron, the the neditor of the Constitutionnel, to contribute 
an article weekly to his paper. The offer, made in a spirit of kindaess, 
was accepted, and the golden vein was struck by the appearance of a suc- 
cession of brilliant sketches, pointed, rapid, and epigrammatic. They went 
at once to the skies ;—hence our tears. Pump— pump —pump—every Mon- 
day, the inexorable maw gaped for a subject, from 1848 to 1854! The 
result was very like the story of the poor woman pursued by the wolves. 
She threw out first one child, thea another, then another, and still the 
pack were at her heels—on and on, till she came to the wood cutters hut 
(that is this article), and he, in disgust at all she bad sacrificed to save 
herself, knocked out her brains.—These last batches ot worked-up chit 
chat are dreadfully heavy. Such quantities of names dragged from their 
favouring obscurity, only to be held up to the light, that their meagreness 
stand revealed! Miguet—Racan—Gui Patin—Gerbet—Mezeray—what 
bave we to do with these, and such as these? We should dismiss the 
gardener who, when pledged to bring us a bouquet of beliotrope, ger- 
anium, and carnations, substituted dandelions, daisies, and docks. Ste. 
Beuve is that gardener. After laboriously struggling through his small 
unknowns who cumber the pages, we feel as if a new machine had been 
invented for the Exposition—to griad out Causeries, Shades of Sevigné, 
Bussy, Coulanges, and Aissé, avenge your genre—a false prophet bas 

risen ! 
oN There is certainly something in the political atmosphere of France 
which affects the system of this class of light writers, just as fine ladies 
suffer from the electricity which precedes a thunder-storm: the Revue 











‘- + Benebelt heraw if gekommen und benebelt htnwnter gegangen. ‘Came up ina 
cloud aud went down cloudy. The word “ cloudy” occurs as an English syno- 





me for intoxication, in a list of such terms which I bave seen in print.— 
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des Deux Mondes lumbers along, 
We are willing to allow it to choose its own corks, eo that we are not 
taxed to admire its porpoite gambols, Cousin and Guizot and that school 
are dul! and devoted, and we stand aside and let them go their way ; we 
even take our bat « ff—such is babit—but we are not willing to let pass 
£0 easily those whose province is to amuse. In this working-day world, 
we soaia better spare better men. It must be a horrid necessity, we 
allow, tbat of being wiify once a week. If wit were like an ague, an 
one could count on tertian fits, it would be all right to speculate in ad- 
vance on being clever, or cold, at such anhour. But whatever rule may 
hold good in political economy, we cannot assume in wit that the de- 
mand is sure to create astupply. We are almost driven to the converse 
of the proposition. 

Why do we linger still over these five volumes? They lie around us as 
we sit here, Marius-like, among the ruins of great things, pointing a moral 
they were never meant to inculcate. Glissez, Ste, Beuve, n appuyez 
pas—in other words, be who sells bis soul to the devil for a weekly con- 
sideration will find be has always the worst of the bargain. The sum- 
ming-up is easy—fame versus lucre. The process, the substituting @ barrel- 
organ wound up to grind tunes under all circumstances, for a band cf 
wind instruments tuned separately and carefully to result in a burst of 
fatiefying barmony, instead of a gallop through time, tune, and oppor 

ty. ; 


Parce preeor, good J; how would you like to edit a weekly news- 
paper? 


oo 


THE LATE SYDNEY SMITH. 

The article, that we quoted last week from the Examiner, promised a 
concluding notice of the career and character of this distinguished man: 
We have the more pleasure in adding what bas been further said, because 
the Examiner puts prominently forward the manly and truthful points 
in his organization, whereas his fame is generally associated with the 
ready utterance of jeux d’esprit and bon mots, 


For a bundred and fifty years no incumbent had tenanted the decayed 
hovel called the parsonage of Foston-le Clay, but soon after Sydney Smith 
received the liviog Mr. Perceval’s Residence Bill compelled clergymen to 
put their parsonages into such order as would enable them to live where 
they could do the work for which they received payment. At Foston-le- 
Clay it became certaio therefore, that either a parsonage must be built, 
or the incumbent must resign the living. Sydney bad no money to spare; 
he could build only with money borrowed from his brother, and from 
Queen Anne’s bounty; but with such borrowed money he did build, 
after the lapse of a considerable time spent in the vain effort to effect an 
exchange, and he produced from his own designs one of the ugliest and 
snuggest parsonages in the land. His good sense ruled the whole con- 
struction of it. He abandoned the designs of the architect because they 
were too costly, and he caused everything to be done with the care of a 
man who knows that every pound spent will be a burden on bis futare. 
To gain height without the expense of wall building, he included the 
slope of bis roof in the elevation of his bed-rooms. To save the expense 
of cornices in other rooms, he caused the paper to be carried a few inches 
over the ceiling, marked the angle with a band of colour, and produced 
a pleasant effect at a cost entirely insignificant. The house was full of 
contrivances. The joyous nature of its master delighted in bright fires, 
in sunlight, in perfumes, in all things that were innocently gay. His 
fires were kept in a brisk state by blowers, communicating with the outer 
air. His white bolland window blinds were replaced with gay patch- 
work designed by his wife at his suggestion, and executed at his sugges- 
tion, because painted blinds were not to be afforded. 

We dwell upon such points to show that Sydney was no reckless wit, 
that he was not merely the hero of a dinner table, but the life and strength 
of his own home. We read in his daughter’s memoir of the joyous entry 
into the new parsonage, and of the energy with which its duties were ful- 
filled. How good a husband Sydney was, the very solicitude which has 
caused the publication of this memoir proves. Children he loved and 
honoured ; bis own children he taught, nursed and counselled, and treated 
when they passed out of the ignorance of childhood as familiar friends ; 
his thoughts, his letters were all free to them, and his wit and wisdom 
were both poured out without stint to make them happy. His servants, 
called by pleasant and familiar household names, given in sport and main- 
tained through perpetual good humour, worked for him none the less 
zealously because their life was seasoned by his friendship, and every 
day’s load was helped on with a team of jokes. There was a surgery es- 
tablished in the parsonage, and even the drugs went to the sick poor re- 
commended by such merry names as are not to be found in Buchan. The 
very cows and pigs upon the farm (for the glebe land had to be farmed) 
received the benefit of their master’s good humour and kindliness, and 
were even provided with a machine at which they could indulge to per- 
fection in the luxury of scratching. When in the country, every night at 
ten o’clock, after the household prayers were over, Sydney Smith went, 
armed with his great coat and lantern, to see that hisdumb cattle were 
in want of nothing. So also, out of his own land, among the illiterate 
Yorkshire farmers, the good parson made himself at home. His ears were 
always open to learn all that they and the small tradespeople could teach 
him, and he discussed with them their own familiar topics free from every 
affectation of contempt. He won the respect of his old clerk. ‘ Master 
Smith,” said he, “it often stroikes moy moind that people as comes frae 
London is such fools. But you” (nudging him with his stick) 
“T see you are no fool.’’ Sydney Smith took as much pains in the writ- 
ing of his sermons for these country people, and in the adaptaion of them 
to their understandings and their feelings, as he ever took with sermons 
preached in later years from a cathedral pulpit. He maintained at the 
same time,—as plans of study written in his hand show,—a careful exer- 
cise of his mind, for the maintenance by @aily discipline of his attain- 
ments as a scholar ; and all that he did was without show or pretence, 
and without the slightest pomp of self-assertion. 

From his home in the country Sydney Smith made visits every spingr 
to London, and sometimes to Edinburgh, finding in either capital the best 
minds of the country prompt todo him honour. In the country, too, he 
received visits from Jeffrey, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Lauderdale, 
Horner, and others. But upon this aspect of his life, as we before said, 
we do not mean to dwell at all. As an Edinburgh Reviewer and a wit, 
as one of the most brilliant members of a distinguished coterie, as the 
most genial of companions at a dinner-table, Sydney Smith is already 
fully known by the whole English world. It is the main purpose of his 
daughter’s book, as it was the last desire of his wife, to show what more 
he was ; and to this purpose we accordingly confine ourselves in noticing 
these volumes, 

To the honest mind of Sydney, debt was a great source of care; and 
there were hours when his joyous character was clouded by it, and he 
drooped under the vague fear that the load imposed on him was more 
than he would ever have strength to shake off. Passionately fond of 

books, he hardly allowed himself to purchase one, through all his years 
of poverty. But when books came to him as presents, he was happy as 
as a child in admiration of them; and rejoiced especially—lover of all 
bright things—if they were gaily bound. His eldest son Douglas, he him- 
self taught ; and his wife turned schoolmistress to educate his girls. But 
when, in 1817—Sydney’s age being forty--six—his brother Robert, who 
was prosperous, offered to pay for the boy’s education, he was restrained 
by no false pride from allowing his son to derive benefit from such an 
offer. Douglas was sent to Westminister. He worked hard—too hard, 
in his great zeal to gratify his parents. He began life nobly ; and his 
death at the age of twenty-four was the great sorrow of Sydney’s life. 

While Douglas was at school, an unexpected legacy from an Aunt Mary, 
though not a large one, was enough to enable him to release his brother 
from the contribution he had made towards his nephew’s schooling. 

Still there was no promotion in the church, and no truckling for promo- 
tion in the churchman. In 1825, Sydney Smith, fifty-four years old, was 
the only person present who dared to express boldly his dissent from the 
petition against the Emancipation of the Catholics, adopted at a meeting 
of the clergy of the diocese. The tories were in power, but the honest 
clergyman would do what battle he could on behalf of liberty of thought. 
Very soon afterwards there was obtained from the Duke of Devonshire 
the living of Londesborough tenable with Foston, not for life, but to be 
held by Sydney till his Grace’s nephew was of age to take it. This tem- 
eared help enabled him to proceed more rapidly with the extinction of 

is debt, and it released him from the pressure of that most rigid econo- 
my which he had been under the necessity of enforcing in his household. 

At length, in 1828, promotion came, from one who admired his charac- 
ter and wit, though he did not sympathise in all his opinions. A preben- 
dal stall in Bristol cathedral was conferred by Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
burst on Sydney Smith, then in his fifty-seventh year ; and he commenced 
his duties manfully by preaching, before the most Protestant mayor and 
co tion in England, what he called “such a dose of toleration as 
shall last them for many a year.” The promotion to the stall at Bristol 
entitling Sydney to a Bristol living, he resigned Foston for the beautiful 
Combe Florey, near Taunton. The change was made but a few months 
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the heart.” 

At Combe Florey there was a parsonage again to build, but Sydney 
went there with experience and money. The house was made more luxu- 
rious, a little library at length was formed, and as time ran on, the cur- 
In 1831, Lord Grey 
appointed Sydney to a prebendal stall at St. Paul’s in exchange for the 
one held by him at Bristol. That brought bim again into close relation 
with his London friends. He was not changed by prosperity. We read 
of bis zeal in ferreting out proof of the innocence of a poor helpless child 
falsely accused of theft, and as a canon of St. Paul’s we find bim setting 
an.example to all canons of the most faithful discharge of duty. He 
needed no stimulus of personal interest to examine accounts, or gouty as 
he then was, to climb over and inspect the building or to obtain informa- 
tion of the prices even of putty and white lead, in order that all works of 
which he bad oversight might be fairly and honestly accounted for, “I 
find traces of him,” writes Teen Milman, in every particular of chapter 
affairs; and on every occasion where his hand appears, I find strong rea- 
son for respecting hissound judgment, knowledge of business, and acti- 
vity of mind ; above all, the perfect fidelity of his stewardship. In his 
care of his own interests as member of the chapter, there was ever the 
most honest (rarely, if I may not say singularly, honest) regard for the 
interests of the chapter and the church.” Nine years after his appoint- 
ment to St. Paul’s the death intestate of his brother Courtenay, who had 
amassed wealth in India, put him in possession of a third part of bis for- 
tune ; and on the verge of completing the three score and tenth year of 
his life, Sydney became a wealthy man. He died about five years after- 
wards, having seen his daughters married happily, and with his last hours 
sweetened by his wife’s affection. 

One of his last visitors was a clergyman in favour of whose needs as a 

hard working curate he had resigned his own right to a living, making, 
out of the poor curate with a mother and a family dependant on him for 
support, a camfortable vicar. One of his last acts was to bestow a small 
living of 1202. upon another friendless clergyman who had long done his 
duty upon forty pounds a year. This gentleman entreated to be allowed 
to see his benefactor. “Then he must not thank me,” Sydney said. 
“T am to weak too bear it.” He entered, silently pressed his hand, and 
and blessed his death-bed. 
Though we have said nothing hitherto of Sydney Smith as a wit, one 
thing must not be omitted from his character in that respect. He never 
gave pain. Those were the happiest against whom he directed his good- 
humoured sallies. “ You have been laughing at me for fifteen years 
Sydney,” said one of his butts, “ but this1 willown, that you never said 
a word that I could wish had not beer spoken.” May we not add fairly, 
with this life of him before us, that he never did a deed that any man 
could wish undone ? 





Paris Fasuions ror Juty.—We have been very fortunate of late in 
securing novelties from the private exhibitions at the principal shops of 
the articles intended for the Great Exhibition. First, of the laces: their 
depth is very remarkable, and never have toilets displayed such luxury. 
Simple lace no longer suffices ; but the rich patterns are profusely em- 
broidered with the needle. Gagelins exhibited a superb Court Mantle of 
@ new shape, and rounded off at the sides—a very great improvement, 
that renders the mantle much more convenient to wear. It is white, with 
white and gold silken embroidery, and trimmed with frizzled white fringe 
and golden ornaments. The price of this mantle is from fifteen to twenty 
thousand francs. It is said to be intended for the Empress. Debiles also 
made a costly display of splendid patterns and materials. The Empress 
is stated to have selected several of theserobes. The first was of a black 
ground of gros de Tours, of a pyramidal pattern, worked in gold flow- 
ers in a pyramidal pattern. Next came a robe called “ Cleopatra,” of a 
sky-blue gros de Tours ground, ornamented with three white and gold 
silk flounces. Next, a robe étoile du .Vord, of white silk, completely co- 
vered with Indian white silken embroidery ; the robe Stradella, vert cela- 
don ground, with worked arabesques ; and, lastly, the robe Fornarina, of 
vert choux, with white pattern imitating the point d’Alencons. 

Among the less costly novelties were the grenadines, with black, white, 
sky-blue, and pearl-grey ground, ornamented with garlands or bouquets 
of the most brilliant spring flowers. Next, the baréges, gazes de Cham- 
bery, mousselines de soie, which are the stuffs most recherchés this year. 

Bonnets are not inferior to the robes in luxurious taste: rich laces or- 

nament the front as well as the curtain, and the flowers that encircle the 
face render them excessively dear. The paiile d’Italie and paille de Riz 
are almost the only materials worn. 
White muslin robes are still worn, covered with embroidery, the rich- 
est being placed upon the edges of the flounces ; and, if the robes are of 
simpler pattern, they stream upon the front of the skirt from the corsage 
down to the bottom, ornamented with ribbons of transparent shades. 
Many of these robes are also made with two or three tunics. 

Ball handkerchiefs are almost entirely of worked on Brussels point lace, 
with a simple muslin ornament in the middle, in place of the hand bou- 
quet which is no longer used. 

Chapeau de paille de riz, with a tuft of wild red poppy flowers and 
green leaves, and white lace trimming upon the border of the front. 
Mantle of silk network, separated by four rows of taffetas ribbon, puffed, 
and long black silk fringe. Tais mantle may also be worn of coloured 
silk, to match the dress. Robe of mousseline de soie, printed with three 
flounces, edged with garlands of flowers. Parasol of light-col ured silk, 
either blue, rose, or pearl-grey, covered with black lace, a flounce on the 
edges, and ornamented in the centre with a knot of ribbons, and often 
with a tuft of lace of the same depth as the flounce. 

Chapeau de paille d’Italie, ornamented with flowers. Scarf mantle 
of Chantilly lace, with the front corners rounded off. Taffetas robe, with 
large bands, black and violet, without flounces ; high corsage, closed up 
to the neck, with trimmings arranged like braces, and made with a ruche 
composed of two ribbons of the same shades as the robes. 

Chapeau de tulle blane. Robe a volants en Chambery Gauze. 
Mantle, with lace body, is very narrow ; above is a silk trimming, as well 
as the upper part of the flounce of the deep lace, which itself alone com- 
poses all the mantle ; the rich pattern of which should stand out upon a 
light colour.—London paper, June 30. 





GREAT DEMONSTRATION AGAINST THE LONDON SUNDAY-TRADING BILL.— 
A monster demonstration, such as has not occurred in or near the metro- 
polis for some years past, took place on Sunday, in Hyde-park. A few 
days before, placards had been displayed throughout the metropolis in- 
viting the working classes and others to attend ia Hyde-park on Sunday 
afternoon, to see “ how the aristocracy observed the Sabbatb.’’ In obe- 
dience to this call, several thousand persons had assembled in the Park 
between two and three o’clock on Sunday. A great number of policemen 
were distributed throughout the Park, but did not interfere with the free 
movement of the persons assembled, a large majority of whom appeared 
to be of the better class of artisans, accompanied, in numberless in- 
stances, by their wives and families. The equestrian ride in Rotten-row 
was totally deserted, but soon after three o’clock a variety of carriages 
began to make their appearance in the Drive running along the right 
bank of the Serpentine. The vast crowd at once took up a position on 
each side of the road, extending from theAchilles Statue to Serpentine- 
bridge, and as each carriage passed along indulged in loud hissing and 
groaning, accompanied by deafening cries of “ Go to church!” “ Why 
do you allow your servants to work on Sunday?” “ Shame on you!” 
* Down with the Sabbatarians!”’ “ Away with the Suuday Bill.” In 
one carriage a lady stood up, and held in her hand a prayer-book, but 
the only effect it had on the crowd was to make them shout out, “ Walk, 
walk, and let your horses rest, and your coachman go to church!” Lord 
and Lady Wilton, Lady Granville, and several others of the nobility and 
gentry were obliged to leave their carriages at the demand of the multi- 
tude. In the majority of instances the occupants of the carriages did 
not venture to return down the ride, but went home by another route. 
The crowd remained until nearly eight o’clock. A great number of the 
members of the Legislature were present, looking ou. 

A correspondent of the Times writes :—‘ After all, one cannot wonder 
at such popular ebullitions and demonstrations—nor can we prevent this 
ratiocinative process of ‘the million’—hasty, harsh, and presumptuous 
though it may be—when we witness, on one hand, the perpetual at- 
tempts of the Legislature to torture the poor into an observance of the 
Sabbath, and notice, on the other hand, the unfetterea enjoyment by the 
rich of comforts and liberties on the very same day. Thus, for instance, 
after leaving the Park I called at my club, and, at a time when not a 
poor wretch in the metropolis might purchase a drop of beer, I obtained 
for myself whatever liquid refreshment I fancied, and found other gentle- 
men similarly engaged and similarly privileged. Two minutes after- 








death of his son Douglas, when, in spite of change of scene, he 
bad to write, “In the meantime I have, from time to time, bitter visita- 
tione of sorrow. I never suspected how children weave themselves about 
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wards a bishop’s carriage, drawn by a pair of well-groomed horses, driven | 
and guarded by coachman and footmen in elegant liveries, and conveying | employment of the imperial family, with a watch. A watch was offered to 
two reverend gentlemen (who might, for aught I know, have this very | the artist by his Majesty’s Chamberlain, but it corresponded so ill with 
day preached from the text ‘ Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath-day’), | the lofty reputation of the Imperial donor, that the painter ventured 


after all, the Park demonstration was neither unaccountable nor unnatu- 
ral, seeing that both Sunday trading and Sunday labour are practised 
with impunity by the Bishops themselves, and that Lord Robert Grosve- 
nor’s bill does not contain a clause which will, in the remotest degree, 
interfere with the Sabbath enjoyments of the rich.”—London paper, 
June 30. 

Barnum aGaIn WorkinG on Feminine Weaxness.—Barnum is abroad 
again a characteristic enterprise at once novel and attractive. It ap- 
pears that an eminent puoblishing-house in Paris is engaged in issuing a 
series of the most distinguished female beauties in the world, which, when 
completed, is to include ten of the most beautiful ladies in the United 
States and the Canadas. In order to obtain a fair supply of material, 
Mr. Barnum proposes to give an aggregate of $5,000 in premiams for the 
finest portraits—that is, the hundred best looking faces, as decided by the 
popular vote of persons examining the pictures. He invites every man 
who has a fair friend of sixteen or upward, married or single, to send her 
daguerreotype or photograph on a half-plate, with the name or address 
in a separate sealed envelop. The likenesses will be numbered and bung 
in the Museum for public scrutiny. Each visitor is requested to check, 
on a slip to be furnished, euch numbers as he or she thinks best-looking 
up to the limit of one hundred. This checked list will be deposited in a 
ballot-box, and on the 15th of January next this box will be opened and 
the lists examined. The portrait having the greatest number of checks 
or votes will take the first premium, aod so downward. These huodred 
portraits will be painted life-size, and form a Gallery of American Pe- 
male Beauty, and the ten of these deemed best will go into the Paris 
book. The details of this scheme, with arrangements for daguerreotpin 
and exhibiting, would occupy too much of our space. The curious wil 
find the whole set forth in our advertising columns either this morning 
or within a day or two at furthest.—.V. Y. Tribune. 





Tue Canapa Company.—At a meeting of the Canada Company held in 
London on the 26th ult., the dividend declared was £5 per share from in- 
come-tax, and the progress of affairs was stated to be very satisfactory. 
It appeared from the explanation of the chairman (Mr. W. C. Franks ) 
that the amount of funds available is £50,000, with an additional £40,000 
due from the Grand ‘|! rank of Canada Railway (advanced on the deposit 
of 6 per cent. provincial stock) in September. Ona behalf of the majorit 
of the directors it was explained that the limitation of the present distri- 
bution to the proposed rate is desirable to insure an equalization of future 
payments, the prosperity of the undertaking being liable to fluctuation. 
A large number of the shareholders expressed a contrary opinion, and 
argued in favour of a dividend of at least £7 per share, which it was 
alleged would leave a balance sufficient for all contingencies. After a 
lengthened discussion, the principal portion of the old proprtetors being 
in favour of the course recommended by the Directors, and the new pro- 
prietors supporting the proposition for the augmented amount, a show: of 
hands was taken, when there appeared thirty-two on each side. It was 
then announced by the chairman that in voting directly upon the ques- 
tion all proprietors who had not possessed their shares six months, and who 
held less than five shares, were bonnd to retire, being ineligible to take 
the proceedings. Although this course was considered objectionable by 
many, it was stated to be legal, and the result was the immediate with- 
drawal of the principal supporters of the amendment. The recommenda- 
tion of the directors was then carried by a majority, and votes of thanks 
were passed to them for their management. ‘The following is a statement 
of the latest sales of land, with an abstract of the financial position of the 
company :— 

“Statment of transaction, January 1 to June 8, 1855, read—Land sol¢; 
1984 acres ; at 263 3d per acre; ditto leased, 12,445 acres, at 38s. 3d. per 
acre ; total, 14,429 acres. Leases converted to freeholds, 46,717 acres, 
at 15s. ld. ; receipts in Canada, £85,722 J7s. currency ; ditto 1854, £99,- 
508 16s. 8d. currency cash in hand, short bills, &c., Loudon, £81,441 ster- 
ling ; debentures, payable July 31, £30,500. Advance to Grand Trunk 
Railway Company of Canada at 6 per cent. on security of provincial 
government debentures, £40,000, repayable August 28 and September §&.”’ 





EXTRAORDINARY ScrentiFic Discovery.—A discovery has been made 
in Paris, by which any metallic poison, such as lead, mercury, or arsenic 
may be extracted from the system, by the potent agency of electricity. 
The modus operandi is as follows :—A metallic bath is insulated on glass 
legs and partially filled with acidulated water, to convey more readily 
the electrical currents. The patient lies upon a seat in the tub insulated 
entirely from the bath. When gold, silver, or mercury is in the system, 
nitre or bydrocholoric acids are employed. When lead is suspected, the 
acid used if sulphuric. This done, the negative pole of the battery is 
put in connexion with the bath, while the positive pole is in the hands of 
the patient. Now the work of purification commences. The electricity 
precipitates itself, hunts, digs, searches, and discovers every particle of 
metalic substance concealed in the most profound tissues, bones, nerves,and 
joints of the patient, resolves them into their primitive forms, and extract- 
ing them from the human organism, deposits them upon the side of the 
bath, where they can be seen with the naked eye. 





Tue WonpDER OF THE THEATRICAL Wori_p.—On Tuesday night, the 
26th ult,, at the Italian Theatre, in Paris, Madame Ristori made her 
début in Schiller’s Mary Stuart (translated into Italian), and achieved 
a triumph which throws «11 her former successes into the shade. In the 
third act in which occurs the grand scene between Queen Elizabeth and 
her fair rival the audience was carried away by an enthusiasm which 
beggars description. Some of the oldest critics—who thought they had 
witnessed perfection in Mars and Duchesnois—ran about the saloon, be- 
tween the acts, like madmen, proclaiming that such acting had never be- 
fore been seen in Paris. 





Avuper’s Last New Opera; Jenny Linp.—M. Berlioz, in his feuil/e- 
ton on M. Auber’s iast opera, skims, as lightly as Cami/la’s self, over 
the music, pronouncing it to be richer in fancy and detail than many of 
its composer’s later opera, and bestowing “ the lion’s share” of his space 
to the libretto.—A week or two since, when we announced the title of M. 
Scribe’s last piece of operatic handiwork, as ‘Jenny Bell,” we were 
ignorant of the rumour which Paris, it appears, has accepted,-—to the 
effect, that the new opera is a tribute to Madame Goldschmidt,—even as 
MM. Scribe and Auber’s “ L’Ambassadrice” had been a tribute to 
Madame Sontag-Rossi. We do not, however, imagine, that this musical 
drama will keep the stage so long as that one does,—with its comical 
scenes of Madame Barnek over her breakfast, the wiles of the spiteful 
Charlotte, and the love of the sentimental Benedict,—with its capital 
singing iesson, and its delicious melody— 

“Que ces mars coquets.” 

It appears, however, that the Swedish original (if Swedish original there 
has been, as M. Berlioz hints) need not complain of being misrepresented, 
or of too direct a portraiture in the drama devoted to her. She is repre- 
sented as everything that is brave, charming, and clever. Further, the 
new opera seems contrived “a double debt to pay.” By way of falling 
in with the humour of alliance betwixt the two great countries which just 
now prevails, Jenny Bell is made an English songstress, who sings a vari- 
ation on “ Rule Britannia” and another or *‘ God Save the King.’ She 
is personated by Mdlle. Duprez.— Atheneum, June 16. 





Verpi’s Dirro.—The “ Vépres Siciliennes *’ may be said to have 
a demi-succes (in Paris). In the music there is a continual repeti- 
tion of certain effects, certain harmonies, certain cadences, which 
have appeared more or less in nearly all the preceding works ot 
the author ; and there is remarkable want of local-colouring. Still there 
are bits full of power and beauty, worthy of all admiration. The divret 
is incontestably one of the worst of M. Scribe’s productions, and he starts 
by boldly asserting, as the late King of Naples did of Charlies I.’s decapi- 
tation, that the massacre of the ‘“ Vépres Siciliennes” is a legend to 
which no faith is to be attached. Malle. Cruvelli displays her arms as 
much as usual, which may be pardoned, as she displays her powers a little 
more, and manifests less contempt for public opinion than it is her wont 
to do.— Paris Letter. 





Monument at Scurari.—We understand that it is the intention of the 
Government to apply to Parliament for a vote of public money, which is 
to be applied in erecting a monument in commemoration of our soldiers 
who have died at Scutari. A design for the monument has already been 
prepared by the Baron Marochetti. That tribute of respect to the me- 
mory of so many brave men, the victims of disease and neglect, will, we 
are sure, be willingly rendered by the nation. It was suggested some 
time ago by Miss Nightingale, and Her Majesty is said to feel a lively 
interest in its realization.— Times. 





First-ciass Fravp rn Russia.—On the occasion of one of bis last visits to 
Berlin, the Emperor Nicholas wished to present, a painter who was in the 


dashed by the door of the club, and I really could not help feeling that, to remark toa friend that it was not a very Imperial gift. The observa- 
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peated to the Czar, and it was perceived that the officer 
Sharged with the execution of his Majesty’s intention had received the 
the value of a high-priced watch from the treasurer to his household, sent 
a worthless can to the painter, and kept the difference for himself. The 
Czar frowned when tbis story came to his knowledge ; then, with look 
in which sadness and disgust were more visible than anger, he took his 
own watch from his pocket, and said, “ Give this one to the painter, and 
for the rest—say nothing about it, if you please.” The offender was one 
of the most confidential attendants on his own person.— Edinburgh 
Review. 
Hurran!—This word is pure Sclavonian, and is commonly heard from 
the coasts of Dalmatia to Bebring’s Straits, when any of the populations 
living within these limits are called on to give proof of courage and va- 
Jour. The origin of the word belongs to the primitive idea that every 
man that dies heroically for his country goes straight to Heaven ( Hu-raj— 
to Paradise), and it is so that in the shock and ardour of battle, the com- 
batants utter that cry, as the Tarks do that of Allah! each animating 
himself by the certitude of immediate recompense, to forget earth and 
contemn death.—Dulmatian Observer. 








A Scruputovs Durcu Governor.—The French war frigate La Sybille, 
recently entered the roads of Amboyna, in the Moluccas, to revictual and 
obtain further medical assistance for some of ber crew attacked with cho- 
lera. The Governor, however, refused to admit the crew into the hospi- 
tal, on the ground that, should they recover, they would be able to act 
against the enemy, in which case be would have been instrumental in 
breaking the neutrality. Tbe commander of the Sybille has complained 
to the Governor-General of Batavia. 





Six anp Mera Woven Tocetuer.—A very important discovery has 
been made by a M. Petit, of Lyons, of a means of impregnating silk by a 
chemical process with gold, silver, brass, or iron, so that it can be woven 
with perfect flexibility, and thas form, as it were, stuffs of those metals. 
The invention has been secured by patent, and will be worked by a com- 
pany of capitalists. Permission has beea given to place a specimen in 
the Universal Exhibition. It is said that the price of this new material 
will not be high. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 

















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 340. 


White. Black 
1. Kt to Kt 6 ch. K to K 6 
2. Bto B4ch. K to B6. 


3. Castles checkmate. 
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FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the caster of 
on. R. B. Votemamof the Astor House, in favour of VESHLER’S FRVE D 
AGUE PILLS. 
Astor Hovuss, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cass. D. Desnier, Esq.— Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did un-tcare me, being sufficiently remanerated by « perfect recovery. I was 
troubled tor several moaths with jaandice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through @ single course. They were recoramended to me by 
a friend, to whom [ feel greatiy obliged. [ shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
ail cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
~~ R. B. COLEMAN. 
Read also what Physicians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in buadreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
persou to have # second chill afier commencing with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentewn, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character aad reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confide: ce. 
ew Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENEK & CU., No. 8&1 
Barclay street; CU. H. RING, corser Joho street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 15 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & COU, and DYOT &S50NS, Philadelphia, Penn. 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and K. N. SLo- 
CUM, Cincinnati, O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, Ne. 31 
Broadway, N.Y. 


SUMMER UNDER GARMENTS AND HOSIERY of every description, 

and at the very lowest price, will be found at 
; ; THE OLD STAND NO. 104 BOWERY. 
Special attention is invited at this season to the 
x ZEPHYR MERINO UNDER. VESTS, 
originally introduced at our estaviishment several years since, and which have been universally 
approved tor their lightness, elasticity, durability and cheap ess. 
A. RANKIN &Co., No. 104 Bowery. 








PRING, 1855.—Basiness Frocks and Cutaways-—very elegant u«ssort- 
ments, in every descripuoa of Clo hb, Casumere wad Tweed faoric—:anging trom $5 to $20 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 288, 259 ana 260 Broadway. 








SPRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of ligkt, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Cloths and T weeds, of the most approved styies ot Surtout and Paletot, ranging from $6 to 
$8. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


PRING, 1855.--Pants.—0ur aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign 
J and American Gassimeres, &c., have already elicited general approval—arranging trom 
$2 60 to $1Q each. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos, 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


SPRI NG, 1855.— Vests.—We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the 
most approved s.yles of 5 ,riag and Summer Vests, ranging fr m $2 to $6. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


SPRING, 1855.— Boys? Clothing .We would ask the special attention of heads of 

eges to vur large stuck uf the above. Great 

selection aud manufacture. Prices uuifors and ‘ow. oa ae eae geen WS ee 

D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 

SPRING 1855.—Furnishing Goods.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 
Gioves, Robes de Chamber, Smoking Jackets, &c., selecved from the best European sour- 

068, or of our own manufacture. 





D. DEVLIN & CO, Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


PRING, 1855.—Merchant Tailoring Department.—We can say 

°C with confidence that we hive woe largest stock uf the most desirable styles of CLOTHS, 
ASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c., ever offered by any house io this market, to make to eraer ; 
and, if net made in the best style, we would request that they be not accepted. 


D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos 258 259 and 268 Broadway. 











FASHIONABLE WELL MADE CLOTHING.—One Price fo 
Goods —No aeviati n.—ALFKED MUNKOE & CU., No. 441 B a 4 
vite attention to their choice assortment of : near ew sae 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ALsO— 
‘ ’ v 
in great variety. BOYS’ CLOTHING 


RBS Parchasers wi , . ;, ‘ 
be made — —s omy notice that at this establishment no deviation can ia any instanee 





A F; HARRINGTON; Enameled Chamber Furniture.—Purchasers 
Manufactory, Nos. 46 and 48 Wooster st ure wi d # large assoriment, in all colours, at the 


LAvIEs 
are respectfully requested 








to give DICK’S 


SPOOL COTTON a Trial. 
Ask for it when SHOPPING. 


ROBERT LOGAN &00., 5? Dey St., N. Y. 


etn are BASS apevanas desiring Oil that will burn all night | 
ere desired to give my Oils ouly one trial. To be had in'i, 3 or 8 Gallon Gane Bae 
8 per mail will be sent as directed - ee and $1 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manafaeturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil. 











XTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottledin Oporte in 1848. 
E Two grades. Kich and Dry. An padi met within this country. In original 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEFSE, arrived @ Noshville. 

On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
° 7 William Street, New York. 





BRE VOORT HOUSE.—This elegant House, located on Fifth Ave~ 
nue, the most fashionable promenade in America, is inned on the Europ pie. with. 
oat any change of its beaut ful furniture or the style of keeping which h«s been so muc approved 
of by its patrons. It contains apartments for families or single gentlemen, superior to those of any 
other Hotel in this country. The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited. 
ALBERT CLARE, Proprietor. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPS, via Sonthampton and Bremen, ®@ U. S. 
Steamer HERMANN, will close at this office on SATURWAY, the 4th day of July, at 
lv} o’elvck, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, U.S. M. Steamer EMPIRE 
.CITY, will close at this office on FRIDAY, the 20th day of July, at 1 o’clock, P.M 
ISAAC V. FUWLER, Postmaster. 








TRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. ¥.——The Hotel at this 
place of favonri’e rasort is open for the season. Visliers can now reaca it cirect by the 
Black River and ('tica Railroad, trains leaving Utica on the arrival of the steam oat express 
train, also of the Hudson river express train, M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


7 LITE SRATURE, &c. ery 


HE Subscriber, having resumed his residence in New York will, as heretofare, act as AT- 
TOR NEY and COUNSELLOR for AUTHORS in the reating and dispoxat to publishers 
of Masnscripts, in Ma’ters of Vopyright, in the Preparation of Works for the Press, and in the 
Purchase of Old and New Books and Works of Art, for individna!s and public institntions. 
Apply to or address PARK BENJAMIN, 8 West léth Sureet, New York. 
Lectures.—Managers and Commitiees of Lyceums, [n-titutes and Associations, desirous of 
securing Mr. Benjamin’s services as a Lecturer, are requested to observe the foregoing address. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
ENLARGED JUNE 20th. 
The Price NOT to be Increased! Subscription $10 per Annum!! 
HE First Number of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS enlarged (permanently) i8 
received. We hasten to inform our Subscrib+rs and the Pab'iec that the p ice of his very 
valuable and now enlarged Illustrated a oot Le ey Ades my tat Su bscrip- 
i d the P. ulany ma o ali parts of the Unite t Sia es. 
tions received, and the Paper :egulary  ATHUL WILLMER, Agent. 
CHARLES WILLMER’S UNIVERSAL ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPER AND 
FER(OUICAL AGENCY, No. 107 Fulton street, (2nd floo ,) N. ¥. In England, No. 19 South 
John Street, Liverpool. In Ireland, Comm cial Buildings, Belfast. 


ARTHUR KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, 


Wor call the attention of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, whieh are 
of a quality rarely met with in this market. ; 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE, bottled in Oporto in the year 1843. Original cases of 
one doven, $12 00. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, $10 per case. 
DUFF GURDON’S KICH GULD SH#&KRY, $12 per case. 
‘hese articles are not to be su’ passed at any 4 rice. ’ ; 
BE \UJOLATS, in 4 dozen cases, $20. A delicious summer wine, mach superior to Claret that 
can be bought at anything like the price. * j 
CLARETs.—Haut Brion ; Chateau Valette, vintage 1844, ia one or two dozen cases, $8 00 per 


(men, 

GOOD DINNER CLARET, $3 50, $4 @ $5 00 per care. 

ALLSOP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In ca-ks of 9 an/ 18 gallons, at 85 cents per ga'lor.. 
Also, in bot‘les at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $l2 = Physicians all 
agree that this is the best summer driuk known. I am the only person ia America who can re- 

ve this beer direct from tae Brewery. 
a aa . No. 7 William Street, New York. 











OLD COGNAC BRANDY. 


4 be Subscriber offers for Sale a choice assortment of true Cognac Brandies, of various vint- 

ages. from i805 to 1850 which are cf old imporiations, and oan be supplied in origiual pack- 
ages of 19 callons each. 

OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA RUM, which has been in Bond for some years in the 
London Docks previous to importation here. It is mellow. rieh and fine flavoured. 

HOLLAND SCHIEDAM and ISLAY MALT WHISKEY, ola and fine. 

The purity and qva ity of he above Spirits »re s.ch as ean be confidently 
who require to use th m for medicinal or other purposes. 

Imported and tor sale from the U. S. Bonded Warchouse, and in casks demijohns and bottles, 

by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. 





ended to al 








BULPIN’S MANTILLAS, 
Selling off at a reduction of from forty to fifty per cent from original prices. 

The Paris Mantilla Emporium, No. 361 Broadway, 
| ees about to be entirely remolelle1 and considerably enlarged, covering when com oleted 

a pace of nearly seven thousand -quare feet, with a frontage of 27 fe ‘ton Broaiway, 40 ft 
on Fravklin Street, and ad pth of 160 feet, forming, beyond comparison, the lar est establish- 
ment of its kind in this or any other conn ry; and as a partal and temporary closing of the pre- 
mises will be rendor-d necessary, the subscriber has determined to subject his ent re stock of 
Spring and Summer Maniilla+, Crape and Ua-hmere Shawls, &c., to such an enormous reduction 
in price as must effect its comp ete clearonce previous to th - 15 h of July. 

He deems further comment unnecessary, aud will merely euumerate a few of the leading arti- 
cles pre-e: ted for public approval: 

One -housand very excellent black silk Manti'las, ot tne richest silk and of the stylefor which 
his store has been 80 much celebrated this season. Former prices Six and Seven Dollars, now 
r- daced to FOUR DOLLARS. 

Fight hundred black silk Mantil'as, the ‘‘ Cremona,’’ former prices Nine and Tea Dollars, now 
reduced '0 SIX DOLLARS. 

tour hundrea ant fifcy Moire Antique Mantillas, with lace raffles, formerly Tea Dollars, now 
SIx and & HALF DOLLARS, 

Six hundred very el-gant Silk Man‘il’as, wth single and double lace raffles—most recherche 
styles—tormerly Twe ve Fourteen and Dollars, now EIGHT DOLLARS 

And & multitudinons array of rich goo.is, in real tuipure Lacs, Moire Antique and Lace, and 
other fabrics many of whict only jus: imported from Paris. A'l at a similar resuctioas. 

Also, a large variety of Cashmere, Canton Urape and della Shawls, equally cheao. 

GEORGSH BULPIN, No. 361 Broadway. 

The sale at reduced prices commenced on Thursday, Jane 21. 


J. A. SCHMIDT & LUNAU, 
IMPORTERS OF 
WINES, BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
NO. 190 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY AND CO. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
0. L. SANBORN, , 25 & 29 CORNHILL, 








DZRA CARTER, JR. BOSTON. 
THOMAS H. BAZIN. 





STEBBINS & CO., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


E. MESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for 

e Smith's highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared to furnish families, hotels, drag- 

gis's ant the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original parity, aud from the remark- 

able success it bas already attained are warranted in saying that it is far supe:ior to any ether 
article in the market. 


NEEDLES, FISH-HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


he Unders'gned received the F'RST PREMIUM for the above Artic'es at the Wor d’s Fair 
—and bas con tantly en hand a large and we!l assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Bait, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply ou tue most 
liberal! terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calla d examine his 


Stock, before making their purchases. 
TH MAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee ot the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by expe. ienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented 


ASTOR HOUSE. 


THE Undersigned have renewed 'teirc lease of this house. It has been refitted, and is now in 
@ be ier condi'ion than «hen first opened to the public. 

New Baths and Water Closets have been introduc a upon every floor. 

Its massive wails, its improved aud complete ventilation, render it the coolest house in the city 
durivg hot we .ther. 

In eve: ything necessary to promote the real comfort of ladies and gentlemen it is second to 
none 

Its proximity to the Railroads, enables our patrone to reach any portion of the city without de- 
ley, and at ‘riti ng expense. 

tis situaed im the bealthiest Ward of the City, and the Park and open ground opposite present 
advantages unequ>lled. 

lis convenient pus tion for Merchants and for all parties connected with the great public enter. 
prises of = couutry, is apprec.ated, aud room: are always in readiness fur the accommudation of 
meeting. £c 

Breakfast from ear!g morning until Ll o’elock. Dioner in Gentlemen’s Ordinary, 33g, Ladies’ 
Ordivary, 234 and 5. 

For the a commodation of business men, diner will be served from 1 o’c!ock until 244 o’clock. 

Gratefui fur the past, we pledge ourse ves to our pat ons that everything requis'te for tneir 
comfort and hap pivers wh le un ver our root. shall be provided without stiut, and at a cost tothem 
bot exceedi g th.t of any otner first-class Hovel in tuis city. 

OOLEMAN & STETSON. 


New York, Juae, 1850. 
SUPERIOR SCOTCH SPOOL COTTON THREAD. 


RRS & MAUNAUGHT’S SUPE tiOR Si X-CURD 20 YARDS SPOO0.C /LfTON ON 
_VAK SPOO.S = Assorted Nos. in cin cases, of 00 d zen each. or packages of 6 ti se.ch, 
of this Unsurpass.d Chread for sale, aud special orders fur particular assortmenis, received by 
ALEX. K NUX, General Agent, No. 5 Pine Street, New sok, 


Also for Sale by 

Messrs. D. M. Knivht & %o.; &. H. Brown & Co ; sater, Lord & Co.; R & N Dart, Dibblee, 
W ork & Moore; W. & J. Morrison; John Murton &10.; R. Morton, Hohnes & Co. ; and many 
© her l'ry Goods Jobvers aud Fancy, Chread, Ncedle aua Hosiery Dealers aud Retailers, in New 
York and brooklyn 

Mes rs Keguel & 128 and 130 North Third street ; and Mesers. McGonegal & Hatn, 219 
Market street, PhitadeMPhia. 

Mess. s. Mercer & Ma ahan 252 Baltimore street ; Mr. Amos Lovejoy, 123 Baltimore street; and 
Mr. Ferdinand Meyer, 139 Ha't more street, Baltimore. 

Messrs. Bryan, Adi«ms & Co., Alexandria; Messrs. Kent, Paine & Kent, Richmond; and 
Messrs. Stevens n & We dell, Petersbu gh, Virg nia. 

— ton a Le Bowin" Galas’ con thee Joh Cc & Crawl 

easre . ond L. Ya 1080 : Messrs. Johnsou, Crews a 

me RAS uwie, Cuarlesvou ; and Mes wley, Charleston, 

Messrs. Feet & Simms, New Orlears. Lonisiana. 

Mes-rs Headley, Taylor & Co., Columbu<, Ubio 

Messis. Buil-y & Uo., Richfield Connectcut. 
ame J. M. Beebee & Cu., Bostun ; and Messrs. Blanchard, Converse & Co., Boston, Massa- 




















Bw BOOKS Just Published by PUDNEY & RUSSELL, No. 79 
Toe End of Con rovers Controveried. By the Right Rev. John H. Hopki 

of Vermont. In two vole” muslia 50 pp. Price $I pe: vouume, tach cets timnaa 
The Presby terion Cle gyman Looking for the ba ca. 600 paves. 12mo. Price $1 25. This is 

e = eee to be the ieudimg work in the Coutroversy between Episcopacy aud Presbyte- 

The Aucient Song of the Church, Price 37%; cents. | 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





POPULAR AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
BARRINGTON'S Sketches of His 6 \ 2 
MOORK’S Life of Sheridan. 2 Ng peeled enya an 
BRUUE’S Olarsic and Historic Portraits. 12mo 
McCONNELL’S Western Characters. [llustrations. }2mo. .. 
BHIEL’S Sketches of the Irish Bar. 2vo's. I2mo... ... .ce cccccesctece coece 
NOLTE’S Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres. 12mo.. |... =... . . coe cocceee 
MACKENZIR&’S (Mrs ) Six Yearsin India. 2vols, I2mo.......+... 005 seve o- 
PULSZKY’S b + ae and oreet a We «0 cet pene came 
. rs.) Tales an raditions of 

BONIS Minnesora and Ite Resourees. Vama ene” MAMO-+veree vee eee eens 
OLIPH ANT’S Russian Shores of the Black Ses. idmo. 7.17 7 
SMYTH’ A Year with the turks Im0...0... wre ese eer + ch the Baty, 
Cc NEY’ Jol) Russo Tarkish Campaigns wie bhiean aah te cantaonal 
ORAS Goins ons nee Coe ous. tape. » 024-06? cab an eeenaesenen ll 
WRIGHT'S Narrative of Sorcery and Magic. 12mo. rs Aol hy oo thet 
CROW’’'S Night Sive of Nature, 12mo 
GRERELEY’S Art and Industry, l2mo,..........ceccc ceases 1 
KIP'S (Bishon) Catacombs cf Rome. “12mo.)'*.*. epi a Pogiy ae oe 
NORT_N’S Fall Proof of the Ministry. 12mo....’..”.. | anc tea as ke 
MAURICE’S Theological Essays. 12mo........... : epee 
BALLOO’S Divine Character Vinsieated, aii kk oaialas ° 
CAREY’S (Alice) Cloverncok. Ist and 2nd secies). 2’ vols. “idmo.. |” 

ih Hagar ; A Story ot To-day. 12mo 

“ Lyra and other Poems. I2mo. ......,....... — 
AYTOUN’S (Prof. W. E.) Lays of the Scottish (avaiiers. imo. .”! 

“ “ e Firmilian, the S:udent of sadsjoz. 12me. 
BON GAULTIER’S Book of Ballads. AAA 5 SRA a ee 
CHESEBRO’S (Caroline) Dreamiand by Daylight. i2mo.... 

“ “ « Isa; A Pilgrimage. 12mo... 

“ “ bed Children of Light. 12mo.. 
COOK'S (J. Ester) The Youth of Jefferson. 12mo 












ed 
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MACAULAY'S (Hon. T. B.) Speeches, Addresses, &c. 2 vols. 12mo...°* *** 
. ° 


HERBERT'S (W. H.) Cavaliers of England. lémo.................0)., 
in ‘ Knights of England, France aad Scotland. 12mo....- 

“ “ Chevaliers of France. l2mo............... 

- vor Marmaduke Wyvil. 12m. 
BERNARD'S Lionskin and Lover Hunt. 12mo............ ...eceeecss, 
PAXTON'S A Stray Yankeo in Texas Imo. 0 eo TTT, eid 

Wonderful Adveutures of Captain ie | a ” ove tes 


ed had heel 


SS ee 
. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman 
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TROW’S NEW YORK CITY DIRECTORY, 
For the Year Ending May 1, 1856. 
COMPILED BY H. WILSON. 
TWENTY REASONS WHY EVERY FAMILY SHOULD BUY A DIRECTORY. 


Do you want to go to any part of the Cite, and ifin doubt? Consult Trow’s Map. 
Do you wan! to refer toan Almanac? Consalt Trow’s Directory. 
Do you wish to find a friend? Consnit Trow’s Directory 
Have you business with the beads of the City Government? Consult Trow’s Directory, 
Have you business with the Courts? Consult Trow’s fmeciores 
Do you wish to koow the different rates of Postage? Con-ult Trow’s Directory. 
Have you business with the Castom-Hou-e? Co: sult Trow’s Direo’ory. 
Do jou with anv information aboat the location of Banks ani cheir days of Discount? Coa- 
rult Trow’s Directory. 
. To you with to know ab ut Insurance Comp nies? Consult Trow's Directory. 
0 Do you wish to know about the Railroads? Consult Trow’s Di ectory 
11. Do you wish to kaow the offices of the Telegraph Lines? ‘(on-ul: Trow’s Directory 
12. Have yoo anything to sev d by Express? Consalt Trow’s Directory. 
13. For a list of Newspapers and Magazines—Conasul: Trow’s Direct sry. 
14 Do you wish to find a correct list of Churches? ‘onsu t Trow’s Directory. 
15. Da you wish a list of Schouls? Consul’ Trow’s Directory. 
16. Do you wish to visit a Library? Consult Trow’s Directory. 
17. Do you travei by Omuibus, Ferry, Steamboat or Reilroas? Consult Trow's Directory. 
18 Do you wish to find toe exact locality of any number ina -tree:? \onsu't Trow’s 4 
19. Do y-a wish to know the di-tance from one po‘nt ‘o another? Consult Trow’s Directory. 
20 Do you wish to save your steps? Consult Trow's Directory. 
The auadred other reasons for purchasing a Directory will he mate known by visiting the es - 
tablishment of JOHN F. TROW, Puvlisher, No. 65 Ann Street. 
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A TALE OF THE CRIMEA. 


ERBERT; Or, THE PRIDE OF THE MESS. A Tale of the Crimea. By the author of 
**) avendish.’”? 212pp. Lilustrated. 

‘* A Tale founded on c.rcumstances of actual occurence, and fll to overflowing of humour of a 
very high order, equal, if not superior to anything Capt. Marryat ever wrov.’'—Blackwood’s 
Magasine. 

*" an excellent novel.’’—Edinbnrgh Reriew. 
‘* This bok is one of the most interesting that bas been issued from the press for years,”— 
London Atheneum. 

Copies mailed on receipt of Fifty Cents, post-paid. 

F. BRADY, Publisher, 12 Ann Street, N. Y. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
1.—THE ENGLISH ORPHANS. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of ‘‘ Tempest and San. 
shine. 1 vol.. 12mo., paper c vers, 75 cents ; cloth, hts 
2.—THE WINKLES, or, the Merry Monomaniacs. An American Picture. With Portraits 
of the Natives 2 vols. 12mo., paper covers 75 cents; or L vol , cloth, $1. 
er REMARKER ON Tak WAYS OF MAN. By Ezra Sampson. 1 vol., 
12mo_ $1 25. 
4.—THE [ROQUOTS ; or, the Bright Side of Indian‘ ha ac’er. 1 vol.. 12mo. Illustrated, $1. 
5.—MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. By A. Warner, Author of *‘ Dollars and Cents.’’ 2 vols,, 
12mo., paper covers, 75 cents ; 1 vol., cloih, $1. 
6.—TH« CHEMIStRY OF COMMON L!FE. By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.8., &c. 
Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Gevlogy,’’ &c., &c. Ilastr.ted with 113 
Wood “ngravings. 2 vols., l?mo. Price $2. 
7.—THt TWO GUARDIANS; or Home inthis World. By the author of ‘‘ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,’’ ‘‘ Heartsease,’’ &c. 1 vol., Lzmo, paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
.8.—LFEAVEs FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. From the French of Emile “ouvestre, author 
of ‘* Attic Philosopher in Paris.’’ 1 vol., 12mo, paper covers, 50 cents: cloth, 2 plates, 75 cents. 
9.—W RS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK.—A COMMUON-PLACK BOUK of Thoughts, Memo- 
ries and Fancies. (riginal and Selected. Part 1, Ethics and Character; Part 2, Literature and 
Art. dip Mrs. . L-vol., I2mo, cloth, 329 pages, 7: cents. 
10.—GRAO® LEE. ATale. By Julia Kavunagh. Author of ‘ Nathalie,’ ‘‘ Madeline,’’ 
** Daisy Burns,’’ ** Women of Uhris ianity,’’? &c. 2 vols., 12mo., paper covers, or I vol., clot 
lt —KENNETH ; or, the Rear Gaard of the Grand Army. By the author of tre “ He 
Redclyffe.’’ 1 vol., 12mo., 50 ets. ; cloth, 75 cents. 
12.—GILLESPIR’S TREATISE ON SURVEYING. L vol 8vo. $2. 
13.—UHLEM4&N’S SYR(AC GRAMMAR. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 
14.—HAS#’S CHURCH HISTORY. Il vol 8vo. $3. 
15 —CORNELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 50 cents. 
16.— * INTERMEDIATE do 67 cents. 
17.—THE SUMMER LAND. A Southern Story. Lvol., 1%mo. 75 cents. 
18.—THE CASiLE BUILDERS. By the author of the * Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 1 vol., 12mo., 
60 cents ; cloth, 745 cents. 
19.—THE GOLDEN REED. By B. F. Barrett. Lvol., 12m. $1. 
20.—SMITH’S MERCANTILE LAW. New edition. Large 8vo. $4 50. 
21 —GXEEN’S NEW TEXT-BOUK OF BOTANY. 1 vol, 410. $150. 
22 —BARETTI’S ITALIAN AND ENGLI-H DICTIONARY. 2 vols., 8vo. $7 5@ 
23.—YOUMAN’S “HEMICAL ATLAS. 4to. $2. 
24 —H*CKER’S QUESTIONS OF THE SOUL. Lvol., 12m. $1. 
2%.—FRV ON ARTIFICIAL FISH BREEDING. 1 vL, t2mo. 765 cents. 
2% -HUNT’S PANTHOLOGICAL SYSfEM OF HISTORY. 1 vol., folio. $3. 
27 —BRYANT’S POeMs. 2vols., 2mo. $2. 
2 — Do oO. Lvol., 18mo. 62 cents. 
29.—THE NURSERY BASKET. A Book for Mothers. 37 cents. 
30.—NAPOLKBUON'’S COURT AND FAMILY. By the Duchess D’ Abrantes. 2vol., 8vo. $4. 
31.—MI.ESTONES IN OUR LIFE JOURNEY. By Samue! O-grod. 1 vol., 12mo, 
32.—CUUSIN’? MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE. IL vol, t2mo. 
33.—KOEP* EN’s HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 1 vol., folio. $450. 
34.-JOUNSTON’S MEANING OF WORDS. 1 vol., L2mo. $1 
85 —H''/PPIN’S NOTES OF A THEOLOG.CAL STUDENT. $1. 
86.—MACAULEY’S ESSAYS. 5 vois., i2mo. $5. 
37.—FiELD's CITY ARCHITECTURE. 1 vol.,8vo. $2. 
38.—LE'ITERS FROM ROME, A. D. 183. Lvol. $1. 
39. -GRISWOLD’s REPUBLICAN COURT. New euition. 1 vol., 8vo.. mor, antique, $12. 
40 “aan Yer yy 4 OF gf oy ey wit J, F. Schroeder. Ll vol.,l2mo $1. 
41.—H“ARPSEASE; or, v Brother’s ife. By the author of the “ Heir of R ” 
2 vols , 12mo, paper, $1 ; cloth, $1 50. ¥ as 
42.—THIER~ FRENCH REVOLUTION. 4 vols., 8vo. New edition. $65. 
43.—MANDEVILLE’S NEW PRIMARY READER. 12 cents 
44.—LE SAGK’s GIL BLAS. Illustrated. $250 
45 —GUROWSKI’S YEAR OF THE WAR. 1 vol., naner. 28 cents. 
45.—H®NCK’S FIELD-BOOK FOR RAILROAD ENGINEERS. IL vol.,12m0. $175. 
47.—THE WORLD A WORKSHOP. By thomas Ewounk | vol., 12mo. 75 cents. 
48 —GAVERRw’S *CHOOL POR POLITICS. lvol., 12m». 75 cents. 
49.—COMING3S ON THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 1 vol, 12mo. 75 cents. 
50.—WAKING’3 ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. Lvol., [2m0. 75 cents. 
B@™ N. Bb — Any of the above Books will te forwarded to any address, post-paid, on a remit 
tance @f the price. 








PEEPS FROM A BELFRY. 


EEPS FROM A BELFRY; OR, THE PARISH SKE'CH BOOK. By F. W. Shelton 
author of ‘‘ Rector of St. Bardolph,’’ &c., Lvol. 12mo. 18 

The genial flow of spirits, the sparkling English in wh cb he writes, and the fine moral which 
adorns every pyge, render his books exceediugly pleasing and instructive. I» tvois volume there 
are some s enes of remarkably pathetic and powerfal iuterest —New- Fook Observer. 

T e best work shat has ever proceeded from bis pen. e bed ® We hazard 
nothing tn predicting for 1t an ex:ensive sale. —Knickerbocker Wagazine. 

Mr. she'ton inv-s's his t onwhts with the pecul aly graceful and jucid style. > 2 
These ske ches will be read with interest by ail who can appreciate simplicity, truth, and ele- 
gance.—Couri r and Enquirer. 

A charming book. We find in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail to 
touch the heart.— Boston Olive Branch. 

Tre sketcnes are a | characterized by the peculiar excellence of the author The longest sketch 
is ‘ The Seven Skeepers,’’ which is literally steeped in delicious humeur ; other are replete with 
ue as exquisite as it is rare. Altogether the bovk is a deligh ful oue —Boston Yankee 

fade. 

Tne reader who goes throach this volume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 
and tears.—N. ¥. Commercial. 

Wriiten with great deal of warmth and vigour, and presented in am attractive and entertaining 
style —Troy Témes. 

‘The book is full of interest—the sketches are taken from li‘e—trutbful and often thrilling scenes 
are depicted —Cleve’and Leader. 

Iu its gennine humour, its exquisite pe-ception of natural be a y. an‘ its aromatic richness of 
style—ic ix immeasurabiy superior 1o similar productions. —New- York Tribune. 

Mr. Shelton is o-e of the most natural, ag eeable a d companionable of our living prose 
writers. He has a keen sense of the ridiculous, a la ge fund of quivt humour, a genuine and ort- 
ginul stvle, grea! skil: in exhibiting, without erowding, the de'ars of a scene or « life picture, a 
s rong feelne oc the beau ifal, aod an intuitive power in finding t e b-st ad most nu bful por- 
tions of a book or smevent. These are the lead ng fe.tures of « book who e only fault—a rare 
one in these days of verbiage and spasmodic wriing—is that ic is tar wo brief.—N. ¥. Daily 
Tim:s. 

His sketches are a’l full of meaning—they all tell of familiar things and in a familiar way.- 


New-York Churchman. 
Mr. Shelton’s Works. 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. 1 vol. l2mo, $1. 
UP THE RIVeR. 1 vol ree » ic hale ite 
1 iE own Castle. vol. 1 
a CHARLES SCKTBNER, No, 145 Nassau-st., N. ¥* 
These books will be sent by mail postage paid—for the prices »ppen’ed— emittrd to Publiaher, 


DR. BEECHER’S GREAT BOOK, 
HE PAPAL CONSPIRACY EXPOSED, AND PROTESTANTISM DEFENDED, IN 
the |.ightof Reason, History, and scripture. By Edward ve-cher, D. D. pinely Illustra 
ted with Engravings, with an Apvendix costlaing a Keply to the Speech of J. R, Chandler in 
. in sup: ort of Romanism. 1 vol., large l2mo 
be yy = x that should be read and pondered by every American, whether he is a pious man 
— Philadelphia Christian Observer. 
a eds Io thie volume one of the most searching and thorough expositi of R 
which hus ever been pumished.—Bos/on Daily Journal. 
Tt is beyond ali comparis n tue ablest Anti Popery work ever pablished.— Philadelphia Daily 














—=. masterly work is truly opportune. It is work or the t'mes. and should be widely cireu- 
lated and studied by all who deem our political and religious libe ties wor b preserving.—J. F. 
ver. 
ba we who wish to Fee the stontest arguments against P. pery arrayed by a master hand, and 
so put that the must uslearned can appreciate them, wil! priz t highiy —N Y. Daily Times. 
ublisbed by M, W. DODD, brick Church Chapel. 
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THe Albion. 


July 14 








SUMMER OPENING. 
TTE ENTLEMEN, DESIGNERS AND INTRODUCERS OF STYLES.—We 
= = py tbe novice of our patrons, our ever-pop Rocky Mountain Silvery Bea- 
ver Hat; alro, a plain dress Castor Hat, peculiarly our own, ap ed and worn by the best- 
class wearers exch successive season of iis introduction by us. In the Ruffing Department, 
(known es Sofi Hatting,) will be Goptorss the skill and taste of our French Fabricant, whose 
wimita ble prodvctions, }eceived per Baltic, together with selections from our own Make Shops, 
will render cur large and varied assortment complete. 
LEARY & CO., Astor House, Broadway. 


ROCKAWAY, L.L, 1855. 
r[HE ROCKAWAY PAVILION, WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECEIVE VISITORS 


on the 20th of the month. 
This Establishment compr‘ses the Hotel, containing 2 — of 3 or 5 family rooms, with private 


entrances, about 200 rooms 5 ngle or hed, in the Hotel Gar- 








“es 


dems, of various sizes and with or without board at the Hotel, as oe be preferred. With an in 
creased supply of BATHING H\USES, PRIVATE AND PUB C STABLES AND COACH 
HOUSES. in propertion to the demand of such an Establishment. 


The House wil! be provided in the most liberal manner and stocked with the Cnoicest WINES 

of every approved brand. 
‘or amusement and recreation a large BowLine SaLoon, Bituiarp Room, Cricket GROUND 

Lapigs’ AND GENTLEMEN’S ARCHERY GROUND Band “are provided. 

The Cooks, Waiters, &c., ae selected French, German and American. 

The terms ag the season will be the lowest possible, consistent with the present high cost 
Rooms may be selected at any time by calling on Mr. Jno. Geo. Baixsnincr, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Cliff Street, New York, where plans may be seen. 


OLD STAR HOTEL, 64 LISPENARD STREET. 
EXT TO BROADWAY, JOSEPH BROOKS PROPRIETOR.—J. B. BEGS TO IN- 


3 





pore Ni Bienes and Ge pabile Set be bas ep cass the shove Detel where be bas & 

of Win s, Brandies. Ales, Porter, Seq: , &e. Also Mutton Chope, cake, Ost 
jets, , Cold Rarebits, dc, &c. ‘He has also erected @ Marquee in the garden in the 
rem the Hotel, with the shady vine, now luxuriantly spreading its foliage, will torm 
@00 


spore hee Se Se eae season. 
he uropean papers received by cach mail and files of them kept. Good beds and atten- 


"s Haru 8 meets every Wednesday evening. Chair taken at 8 o’clock 
" sapeiannanid 7 Oven SSEPH BROOKS, Proprietor, 
late of Cincinnati, formerly of Manchester, England. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALB. 
AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
as well as the Eminent Chemists of the a; 
NDA le Agent for the U. 8. 
at ABTEUS ES — Willis | Street, New York. 





I" sue? 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
KK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
EOWA eA soe FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

The subscriber has constantly on hand a largeand well-assorted Stock of ores, Gactvasten, 


ls, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass ents. 
Fie Outen Vols, ~ ny all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
ra a, Ne; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 


Tambourines, and Instraction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
Bands Y otice and on the most reasonable terms. 
ent fina whcalors is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. ¥. EDWARD BAACK. 


Drums, © 





COTTON. 
JOHN DICK & SONS, 
THREAD MANUFACTURERS, 


EQUEST the attention of buyers and consumers to tacir make of 200 yard 6 cord 
R SpooL COTTON, which they can confidently recommend to the American public. As 
for strength, finish, length and price, it has no superior in the Uniied States. Buyers please 
note it can be had of— 


\ 9» 4a ~..sROBERT LOGAN & Co, 51 Dey street. 
oo Orr ars Burnuam Weton & Co., 9% Milk street. 
PHILADELPHIA... ......d. W. Farmrewt, Chestuut street. 
BALTIMORE... ... ......D. MeItvain. 

BALTIMORE ... ........ST&LLMAN Hinricns & Co., 250 Market street. 
RICHMOND, Virginia......D. H. Lonpon. 





CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


ORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y¥.—Music at the 

REDUCED RATEs. One of the Largest and Best Selected Catalogues of Choice 
and Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 
kinds of Instruction Boeks of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 


rious instruments by the first masters. 
E LARGEST. ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musica) Instruments 

ofall kinds to be found in the Union 

HORACE WATERS’ MODKRN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement of 
Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
Opry. of structure of the Square Pianos. a0 ef 

T. GILBERT & CO.’S PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the Zolian, with iron frames 
and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 

PIANOS of a large number of other manufacturers. 





SEGCOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti s at great bargains. : 
8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the Rae Temperament, to which was re- 
cently awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, hiugton, D. C. lod of other 


8. 
Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 


Jo MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rae de la Paix 
‘aris—Grant LEfTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 





| 
| 


ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
epplying, (pest pale) J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


DOCTOR HOOFPLAND’S 
RATED GERMAN BITTERS, Prepared by Dr. C. M 
Cees iiiadelp a, Pa., will effectually ent ives Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous Debi:ity, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :— 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
Flattering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Harried and difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 
Spirits. 

The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, dees so with a feeling 
of the utmost confidence in its virtues end adaptation to the di for which it is recommended. 
It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test of a ten years’ trial before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by ong similar sare ey extant. 
The testimony in its favour given by the most prominent and well-known Physicians and indi- 
viduals, in all 8 of the country is immense. 








Principal and Fe 120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For aaete C. H. Ring and A. B. & D. Sands, New York, and by Druggists and Dealers in 
Medicine everywhere. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious. 
Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 


T t’s 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apeztent.—Is all cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the stomach, heart-barn and costiveness, it invariably preved a m of great utility, 
Prepared and seld, wholesale en setail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James ae 

aCe. 2.2.0 ag! ty is Ou. of ‘arren, Am 
Clark . T. Green, Eugene ilhau, Dullue 
& Bloodgood, Flushing, L. 4 


a | 
I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Droggists, 
DELLUCO’S BISCATINE 
AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HEALTHY 
, Substance is now in eral use, and is pronounced by those who use it and by Physicians 
as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED that can be given to Children. 

It is in rating and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWELS, as it does not sour on 
the stomach as occurs with so many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 
half-pound pavers. 

P red ee and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Chemists, 635 BROADWAY, 3 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth A venue, Manufac- 
turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children; 
and have constantly on hand all the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always 
the first quality and with great care. 


G OOD_MEDICINES.—It is estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL 
and CATHARTIC PILLS bave done more to promote the public health, than 
any other one cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousand on 
thous+nd cures «f Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, &c , very much re- 
duced the proportion of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more complaints —Everybody needs more or Jess purging. Purge 
the blood from its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole visceral system from ob- 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for diseases 
we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early and thrust it frem the system, before it is 
et too strong to yield. —A yer’s Pills ¢o thrust out disease, not only while it is weak but when it 
yas taken a strong hold. Read the astounding statements of those who have been cured by them 
from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, *kin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, In- 
ternal Pains, Bilious Compla nts, Heartburn, Headsche, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, Tysentery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is requi: ed.—'T hese are no random statements, but are 
au: henticated by your own neighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will 
never be without them.—Price 25 cents per box. 5 Boxes ter $1 00. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 


Carlyle. Friend Ayer :—In this age of quacks, charlatans and mere windy, gascous pretend- 
ers to heal, who blow at every corner, and in the face and ewrs of al' men, their loud, blaring Je- 
richo trumpets and other noisy boisterous wind inetruments of marvellously twisted Lrass, in such 
a woefully sham-ridder. epochs as this, I say, it is comforting, nay even cheering to the earnest 
well-wisher of his race to know that there bas arrived in this world a genuine Physician—to light 
once more upon some: hing besides mere Sangrados and Don Mercurial Jalan, with their phlebo- 
mies, poisons and warm water. 

Your Cathartic Pills and Cherry Pectoral, carry us forward to Halcyon days—to millenial 

harmacopceas, when Science, deep diving down into the principles of things, shall, with infinite 
conning, bring out the genuine Elixir Vite : for of a truth there is manifestly enough somewhat 
of that same Life Essence in your tubtle vegetable distillations and compounds, 
You realize to us the visions of those painfulest, :moke-dried Alchymists—bootless seekers— 
dreamers among retorts and crucibles, touching the Quintessential hidden Virtue of the Universe 
which should antidote distemper, end treak for man the Wheel of Time. 


Tes GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
witbout a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom been eealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on * conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa g head of hair. It is now wy se by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder of the age. It has now been before 


For eale by Rushton, 
on Broadway, Clements 
Charleston, 8. C. 





OR INFANTS 
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Bruxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 

Yadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 

airo, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
Coblentz, Leipsic, Messina, Smyrna, 
Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasboarg, 
Dresden, Liege, Munich, Stockholm, 
Florence, J ¥ Naples, Trieste, 

rankfort-s-M., Livourne, Nice, ve, 9 
Genes, Lucques, Pan, Veni 
Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Gibra}tar, Madrid, isa, Wiesbaden, 
Hambourg, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 

avre, Malaga, iga, 


Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
suit, 


to 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co., 






BAaxskeRs, No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
CIRCULAR LEITERS OF CREDIT on the following Cities: 
Alexandria, Carlsruhe, Lisbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Baden, Edinburg, Moscow, Sie nna, 
Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
Frankfort, Messina Seville, 
Genoa, Mulbeuse, Stettin, 
Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Malta Singapore, 
Hamburg, Manilla, Sydney, N.S. W. 
di Lucca, Hague, Madeira, urin, 
Havre, Melbourne, Aus, Toulon, 
> Heidelberg, aples, Trieste, 
Hong Kong, ice, Venice, 
Kands, Ceylon, Oporto, Vevey, 
Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Leghorn, Pan, Warsaw, 
Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich, 


Ceylon, ‘gene, Pisa. 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANE CORPO- 
RATION OF LONDON, 


Shanghai, 
Bombay, 


Branches and Agoncies at 
Canton, 


Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, 


Madras, 


Singapore, 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and Sp — at 


Maitland and Newcastle, ..... .Hunter River. 








Brisbane and Ipswich. «+eees.- Moreton Bay. 
Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton. © 
Castlomains, ... 00. cccscces cscccccecces oscecccceseeseses-MOunt Alexander, 
Ballarat. 
BGandharst AGeMCP. oo 0ccce cece ccces cee cee cee ves he ben 640860 4064 Bendigo. 
Ovens Agency. 

FISHING TACKLE.—REMOVAL. 
& C.CONROY HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND EXTENSIVE 


J. 
e Establishment, No. 65 (from their old stand No. 52) Fulton Street, New York, would invite 
the attention of Amateurs and Dealers to their large Manufactured and Imported Stock of FISH- 
ING and general SPORTING TACKLE. 
Every description of Fishing Tackle made to order. 
J. & J. ©, C. would particularly call the attention of Gentleman Amateurs in Canada, to 
their Salmon and Trout Rods. 

J. & J. C. C. have continually on hand a choice selection of Dixon ¢& Sons’ Sporting Tackle, 
Fancy Cutlery and most articles in the Sporting line. 

ALL KINDS OF SEINES, FYKES, MINNOW NETS, &c., &c. 
Dealers and others will find it much to their advantage to examine the above stock. 
Terms to the Trade—Liberal. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the J//um 
trated News, which they supply by single numbers to purchasers, to annualsut. 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Eurepe, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 








NEW YORE 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores. The Subscriber has the largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 
sortment of 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 

PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make it 
weigh heavier ; Superphosphate e, Bone Dust, Poudrette, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


BR ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
BE ied Ch nt Te KY Fad ousoesinare ae bast of the = States or Canada, 

from s niversa n s 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. _ es Sowegaaae 


ARTHUR WILI MER, Agent. 
CHARLES WILLMER, Yo x 
10 routh John § * Livdibesi. 109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York, 





the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent, 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris, 
OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided iuxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 
To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANCE, 
Baltimore ; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, 4 CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughent the World. 





URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is good for all, 
hurtful to none, and highly necessary 'o thonsands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is Dr. MOCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, a@ rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable age indigenous to this country and Europe, ay ie with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE S¥RUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six botiles bas cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, cuRoNIC 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial coma. and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN &CO., 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States om receipt of $10 by mail. 


R2OvES. FEVER AND AGUE CURE,-—For the Prevention and Cure of 

INTERMITTENT and REMITIENT FEVER, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS and 
FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILI1Y, NIGHT SWEATS, and ail other forms of 
disease which have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma, 

This isa NATURAL ANTIDOTE which will entirely protect any resident or travelier even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, (rany in- 
jury from constantly inhaling Malaria or Miasma. 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have euffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have another chill, by continuing its nse + ccoreing 
to directions, biped nm at once begins to recover appetite and strength, and conti: ves until 
& permanent and radical cure is effected. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Direction printed 
in German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made to the trade. JAS. RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 

EvIDENCE OF Sarety.—New York, June 11, 1855.—I have made a chemical] exami: ation of 
‘* Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure,”’ or ‘ Antidote to Malaria,’’ and have tested it for Arsenic, 
Mercury, Quinine, and Strychnine, but bave not found a particle of either in it, nor have I found 
any substance in its composition that would prove injurious to the cc nstition. 

JaMES RK, CuiitoN, M. D., Chemist, 

EvipeNce or Merit.—Lewisburg, Union Co,, Pa., May 2, 1865.—Mr. J. A, Rhodes—Dear 
Sir : The box of medicine you sent me was duly received on the 11th of April. I have sold about 
one halt of it, and so far the people who have used it are satisfied that it hascuredthem. It has 
certainly stepped the Ague in every one who bas used it, and six of the cases wereof long stand- 
ing. My sister, who bas had it for five or six years back, and could never get it stopped, except 
by Quinine, and that only as long as she would take it, is now, I think, entirely cured by your re- 
medy. ©. R. McGIntey. 

CAUTION TO AGUE SUFFERERS.—Take no more Arrenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quinine, Febriuges, 
Strychnine, or Anti Periodics of any kind. The well known inefficiency of these noxieus poisons 
proves them to be the offspring either of false medical principles or of mercenary quecks, The 
oun in existence that is both sure and harmless, is RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE 


AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER &CO., and C. H. RING. Montreal,8 J. LY- 
MAN &40O., and JOHN GARDNER. Quebec, G. G. ARDOUIN. Hamilton, T. BICKLE 
&SON. Picton, A. ELLIOTT, and J. D. B. FRASER, and by Dealers generally. 








HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.-¥R 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula Cown totbe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 
thunder humours ) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston, 
Two bottles w1il cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the woret canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to tive bottles will eure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair, 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottls will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala, 
A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
“| taken, 
othing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder’u! medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stcne walis, should cure every 
humour im the sysiem ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it hastostart. There are 
bo ifs nor ands, hums nor ba’s about it, suiting ec me cares but net yours. I peddled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity ot Boston. I know the effects ofit in every care. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old: to 
eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wo: wy looking children, whose fleeh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health a one bottle. 
To those who are subject to a sick beadache, one bottle will always cure it. 
ief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been co-tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite as) but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwwys disappear in from four days toa week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I bead 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enovgh of it, 
Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street Roxbury. 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott &fons, Phi ede)phia ; George H. 
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It gives great re- 





Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; L 4 
romto ; John Birks Montreal. - ; + Lyman & Brother Te 











CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO.,, HAMILTON, C. w. 
Subscribed Capital........... 


Accumulated Fun shetebed $220:888: 


Annual Income © $0 esse 00d soecbe ees $85,000. 
Branch Offices at Montreal and St. John, N. B.; with Agencies th roughow 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 


THRE progress of this Company since the date of its establishment—1847—has been one of un 
checked prosperity. Starting amidst many drawbacks and encountering many obstacles, it 
has worked its way to @ position which can well endure searching scrutiny. In addition to the 
original subecribed capital, it now possesses an ample realized and invested fund, and s large and 
rapidly increasing income. 
The features recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 
rates, which nevertheless afford a wider margin for contingencies than those of or other com- 
pany doing busine the ti the investment of its funds in Canada at high rates of in. 
terest—economy in management—and a degree of attention to colonial wants and peculiarities 
which none but a strictly Colonial Company can be expected to display. 
Amongst the branches of business undertaken by the Company are— 





1. Sums payable at death, with or without prefit. 

2. Endowment Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at death if it happen 
earlier. 

8. Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorsbip. 

4. Annuities, immediate and deferred 

5. Assurance-Annuities, securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annoities 
thereafter. 

6. Half credit assurances, one balf of the premium for the first seven years remaining as a 
debt. 

7. Industrial assurances, providing sums at death in sma!) amounts, and also annuities without 
Hebility to continuous payments. 

&. Money received at interest or aecumulation, at higher rates than are allowed by banks or 


or permanently deposited—the rate varying with the duration of the de 
tice given prior to withdrawal. 

Persons assured im any of the first ffve scales, finding themse)ves unable to continue 
their premiums, may cxchange their policies for others of smaller amounts, unencum 
farther = 

Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 

icy on one life may be transferred to another healthy life, not of greater than that in 
the policy at the time of the transfer ; the amount assured being thus made able at the death 
of the substituted individual, who will stand in all respects in the positi of hie prea . »v 
small fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, whieh is designed to meet an apprehen- 
sion of loss often entertained by parties who look forward to the possible discontinuance of their 
policies previous to death. THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 

Hamilton, June, 1855. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhil!, Londen, 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
cus INSTITUTION offers the assnred very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
mium as guarantee safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of hie first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annua! pa 
ment made— without any respons'bility or guarantee persona! or otherwise ; por will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

@ assured can at any time present his ae ard demand of the Society an immediate pay 
mont of lm half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual 
value. 

Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colouies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M.D. F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, | 
E. 8S. Symes, Hugh Croft, 
Joseph Thompson, A. C. Barclay, 
Charles bennett, Thomas Nicoll. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque. E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flannagan. Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money temporarily 
posit and ibe Bo- 


yment of 
red with 








John Moss, 
J. Leauder Starr, 
T. Colley Grattan, 


Montreal, 


Halifax, N. 8. 


. W, Mestes. B bi ot Ww. 4, Biase, Agent. 
’e W . W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 
St. John’s, Newfouudland, j O. F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E L. Jarvis, Agent, 
JAMES B. CHAPMAN, Agcnt for British North American Colonies, 
D. D, MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MoNTREAL. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


N Se 26th nst., the following gentlemen were elected Directorsof this Company or 
nual term : 
Nathaniel Richards, Thos. W. Pearsall, 
Samuel F. Mott, Richard Tighe, 
Peter Cooper, 


William F. Mott, 

William. W. Fox, Moses Taylor, L. 8. Suarez, 

Rufus L. Lord, James Colles, Henry Elsworth, 

Robert B. Minturn. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, NATHANIEL RICHARDS 
was unanimously elected President, for the ensuing vear. 

This Company, with a capital and surplus near $300,000, paid in and safely invested, continues 
to insure against loss or damage by Fire, stocks of Merchandise, heusebold furniture, buildings, 
ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions. 

WILLIAM P. PALMER, Secretary. 


PACIFIO MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


HIS COMPANY is now epee to take risks to and from any part of the United States 
inland and coastwise, and to and from avy otber part of the world, on all descriptions 
property excepting vessels and bottomry. 





Thomas Karron, 
Jonatban Thorn, 
Augustus H. Ward, 


Jobn Steward 
Lyman Denison 
Edwin D. Morgan, 
Sidney Mason, 
Jobn Caswell, 





TRUSTEES. 
A, C. Richards, William Kent, A. 3. Barnes, J. K. Myers, 
sponse Gandy, C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward Lambert, 
Cc. F. Milnor, L. P, Morton, J. E. Hanford, Fred. B. Betts, 
Edwin Thorn, Ww. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patrick, 
Martin Bates, Jun., W. H. Meilen, John J. Haines, Arthur Leary, 


Wm, M. Richards, 

. B. Merrick, 
G. D. H. Gillespie, 
Bens. A. ONDERDONE, Secretary. 


U. A. Murdock, 
Robert Slimmon, 
A. Wesson, 


Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 

. Meyer, Thos. Eakin, 

B. Arthar, Theo. McNamee. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WM. LECONEY Vice President. 


Jobn 





NEW YORE & HAVRE U. 8S. STEAMERS 


ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
aud Passengers, both going end ieturning : 




















New Steamer ARAGO,... .....cceeeeeeeee eee oes Capt. D. Lines, 

yes - RR rrr Capt. R. ADams, 

sa FO EUs vce 060s crn decease c0eseeer —_ 

From New York. From Havre. 

SPO e ee ee ee April 7| Union..., oab 0 seve ce Me il 
URIS). ..cccccccescoce ~.. May 5] Union... ... ..- cccccces May 9 
Arago, errr 6a tenet June 2) Union..., June 6 
Union. ‘vies June SO 1 ATOMS, ... coccvecs vest daly 4 
Arago. concoc Oy 28 | Union August 1 
SS 60450 24% canes teane Augnst 25! Arago August 29 
MT thea tbe te beets dees Bamenad sy G8 UMNO. 00 000 ce vecccss cess September 26 
Union, ..... o See. BP ARN... vce eve Sedneese October ye | 
Arago.. ..Novemb’r 17 | WER, v.60 os . November 21 
a ere . .-Becemb’r 15 


The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 ters bur 
then, with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 
speed. 
Price of Passage from New York : Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. 
bin, 800 francs ; 2nd Cabin, £00 francs. 

No Letters or other Mail matter sounptiog what is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on board will be returned to the place whence received. 
The owners cf these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry 
precious stones or metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the vaiue thereot ex 
ressed therein. MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 

CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 


From Havre : Ist Ca- 








NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
TOE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN.,...... 6eedees Capt.E. Higgire, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposed Dates oF SalLinG—i555. 


From New York, Prom Bren on, 





PMRTIOOD 000s c00-s00.00 66000 Saturday, Jan. 27... ... 00. eb. 23 
Washington .........+e++.+.-.Saturday, Feo. 24......... March 28 
Hermann,.... Some ceeeeveseed Saturday, March 24.......... April 20 
Washington . Seere;?):LlUl( i‘(‘(‘éiaili( hl UE OO May 18 
PEEs. 56:0 00.06.000:600006060EE EEE,  Miccoccecces June 15 
Washington ........... occc co MCUTGOT, SURO 16. .cccerces July 13 
Hermann. ..........++.-0++. Saturday, July - 10 
Washington. ................ Saturday, Aug. 7 
Hermann, .........ese++000. Saturday, Sept, 5 
Washington ......... Saturday, Oct. : 
Hermapn,..... Saturday, Nov. 30 
Washington. oseececes +s Saturday, Dec. ‘ 28 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORE. ’ 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann,....... Wednesday, Ang. 15 
Washingion,..... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 32 
Hermann..,...... Wednesday, April 25; Hermann.......- Wednesday, Oct, 10 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 2‘ | Washingion...... Wednesday, Ney, 7 
Hermann ..... ... Wednesday, June 20] Hermann,......- Wednesdey, Dec, 5 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18] Washington...... Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1856. 





Stopping at Southampton both going and ag cy eed offer to passengers proceeding to 
don and Havre advantages over any ot route in the economy both of time and money 
Price of passage from New York to thampton or Bremen,.first cabin, main saloon, $130 fret 
cabin, lower saloor, $110; second do., 60. 
All Letters and New pers must pass throngh the Post Offce. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
a ye cepa surgeon is oe to each steamer. 
or freight or passage a: to 
7 ° ad Cc. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
©. A. HEINEKEN &€ CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Rock Licurt. (new) Kossutu. ANTARCTIC, SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELors. ANDREW FOSTER, QUEEN OF CLIPPERS (D) 
DRIVER. (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. City OF BROOKLYN. (0) 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. EMPIRE. 
WittiaM Tapscott. A.Z. HoveHtTon, RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD ISLE. (new) CONTINENT, CHARLES BUCK. 
PROGRESS, CaMBRIA, (new) ConsuL Forest Kine. 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New Hampsurng, RIcHARD MORSE. 
CHIMBORAZO. CoOOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
ROBENA. BENJAMIN ADAMS, ACER. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION. E. Z. ADi ATIC. 
The *X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND, 


OCEAN QUEEN. HENpDRiICcK Hupson, PALFSTINE. (vew) 
DEVONSHIRE. ManGaret Evans. AMERICAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges, 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St., New York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. Gerrge’s Buildings, Liverpool, 


or to 








W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 


wx. ToUNG, } 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PABK PLACE 


§. J, AHERN, 





